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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1878. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOLS. 


THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL 


A Fresh, Progressive, Popular Series, representing the most approved Modern Teaching Methods; published 
in Durable and Attractive Style, at Lowest Prices. 


WHITE’S ARITHMETICS. 


Craded-School Series, Uniting 


Mental and Written Arithmetic 


in a Natural System of Instruction. 


By E. E. WHITE, 


Pres’t of Purdue University. 


PRICES. 


1. Special Exchange Price.—For supplies for first 
introduction into schools in exchange for the cor- 
Som old books of other series in use in the 
schools. 


2. Special Introduction Price.—For supplies for 


rat introduction into schools where not already in | 


use, 
Titles. 
White's Primary Arithmetic, 
White's Intermediate Arithmetic, ‘ 
White’s Complete Arithmetic, 


| 3. Regular Price.—For supplies, not for first intro- 
| duction,sent by wares or freight on receipt of price. 
If by mail, one-sixth must be added to cover postage. 
Single Sample Copies to Teachers and School Offi- 
cers will sent post-paid, on receipt of introduc- 
tion price, with express understanding that they are 

| for examination with a view to first introduction. 


Exchange. Introduction. Regular. 
$0 17 $0 22 
21 28 35 
= 40 52 65 


The Inteynediate and Complete are published WITH and WITHOUT Answers, same price. 


IN CLOTH BINDING. Exchange. Introduction. Regular. 

White's Arithmetic, wt $0 25 $0 30 

White's Intermediate Arithmetic, . . . . 25 35 45 

White’s Complete Arithmetic, aa te. ate 45 60 75 
The Edition in Cloth is wirH ANSWERS. ; 

White's Manual of Arithmetic, Key to Intermediate and Complete, 75 75 


Superior tn the following important particulars: 


Mental and Written Arithmetic combined in 
a philosophical manner. 

White’s Arithmetics faithfully embody the 
Inductive Method. 

Carefully graded, and no space wasted by 
useless repetitions. 

Problems sufficiently numerous, varied, pro- 
gressive, and practical. 

Adapted to the present position of science, 
education, and business. 

Useless and obsolete subjects omitted. 


Best treatment of Common and Decimal 
Fractions. 

Most extensive treatment of business trans- 
actions. 

New and interesting matter in the various 
applications of Percentage. 

Remarkably simple methods for Equation of 
Accounts,—approved and used by business men. 

Attractive typography and Illustrations. 

Economy of time, labor, Qnd money, by the 
use of White’s Arithmetics. 


ADOPTED FOR 


Springfield, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. 


Bangor, Me. Waterville, Me. 
Augusta, Me. Hampton, N. H. 
Calais, Me. S. Newmarket, N. H. 


Amesbury, Mass. Richmond, Me. 

W. Medway, Mass. Wellfleet, Mass. 
Wareham, Mass. Pittsfield, N. H. 
Peabody, Mass. Leominster, Mass. 
Blackstone, Mass. North Adams, Mass. 
Searsport, Me. Rockport, Mass. 
Wolfboro, N. H. Groveton, N. H. 


Laconia, N. H. Natick, Mass. 
Cumberland, R. I. Newmarket, N. H. 
Walpole, Mass. Hiram, Me. 
East Machias, Me. Newport, N. H. 
Gloucester, Mass. Lewiston, Me. 
New York City. Richmond, Va. 
Memphis. Akron, O. 

Des Moines. Fond du Lac. 
La Payette, Ind. Omaha. 

Iowa City. Little Rock. 
Sioux City. Wooster, O. 
New Albany,Ind. Ottumwa. 
South Bend, Ind. Tiffin, O. 


Chillicothe, O. Carbondale, Il. 


Baston, Mass. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Grantville, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Marlboro, N. H. 


Newton, Mass. 
Hancock, N. H. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Great Falls, N. H. 
Ayer, Mass. 


Hopkinton, Mass. Gonic, N. H. 
Brookfield, Mass. Loudon, N. H. 
Stoughton, Mass. Lisbon, N. H: 
Milltown, Me. Foxboro, Mass. 
Rochester, N. H. Greenfield, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. South Paris, Me. 


Orange, Mass. Milton, N. H. 
Salmon Falls,N.H. Westerly, R. I. 


Milbury, Mass. W. Brookfield, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. 

Houston, Tex. Columbus, O. 
Wis. Bloomington, Ill. 
Jefferson City. Logansport. 
Terre Haute. Denver. 

Ottawa, Ks. Toledo. . 
Seymour, Ind. Burlin Ta. 
Owensboro, Ky. Paris, Ky. 
Warren, O. Youngstown, O. 
Oberlin, O. Springfield, O. 


And Five Hundred Other Cities and Towns. 


White’s Arithmetics are favorites in the Normal Se 


Me among other important 
‘Taine State Normal, Farmington 
Michigan State Normal ; 
Nebraska State Normal; 
Pennsylvania State N ormal, Edinboro; 
ansas State Normal, Emporia ; 
Minnesota State Nermal, St. Cloud; 
Nerth Missouri State Normal ; 
Indiana State Nermal, Terre Haute; 


Southern [llineis Normal University ; 


hie Central Normal School 

Western Ohio Normal, Eupbemia; 
nver Norm. and Clas. School ; 

Nermal De 


pt. Howard University ; 


hools; they are used in the following 
State and City Normals: 
Bhode Island State Normal i 
New York State Normal, Albany; 
Maryland State Normal ; 
Penn’a State Normal, Ship 
Minnesota State Normal 
Wisconsin State Normal, Platteville ; 
South Missouri State Nermal; 
North Indiana Normal, Valparaiso; 
Nerthwestern Ohio Normal; 
National Normal, Lebanon, O.; 
Gallipolis (Ohio) Nermal School 
Helena (Ark.) Normal Academy; 
Meravia (Lowa) Normal Scheel ; 


usburg ; 


And Private Schools and Academies generally. 


Harvey’s Readers and Spellers. 


Indorsed by teachers using them as THE BEST for attracting the keenest interest of the 
pupil, for cultivating a refined literary taste, and for producing good results in reading. 
The illustrations are real works of art. 


Adopted for New York City, Brooklyn, Waterville, Atlanta, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 


_etc., etc.; leading Cities and Towns, and prominent Normal and Private Schools in New 


England and throughout the United States. 


Harvey’s Language Course. 


Harvey’s LANGUAGE LEssons and English Grammars have been largely introduced into 


the Public Schools of THIRTY-THREE STATES. In many of these States they are now 


the standard text-books on the subject by official adoption or recommendation ; while in 
others, as Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, they have become almost uniform in the 
Schools by the action of local Boards of Education. 


Eclectic Geographies. 


In the Eclectic Geographies, the ‘NEw GroGRAPHY,”’ the product of the combined labors 
of Ritter and Humboldt, is taught with scientific precision, clearness, and accuracy. At the 
same time the language and methods are such as to adapt them to the practical requirements 
of the school-room. 

THe Eciectric GEOGRAPHIES are extensively used in the best Schools, including the 
Public Schools of New York City, Lewiston, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Evansville, St. Paul, 
Chattanooga, Joliet, Madison, Great Falls, Omaha, and five hundred other leading Cities and 
Towns. 


Eclectic System of Penmanship, 


Including the Eclectic Copy-Books, Elementary Course (3 numbers), Exercise-Book, Hand- 
Book or Key, and Writing-Cards. The Eclectic Penmanship has been pronounced by Writing- 
masters the simplest, most business-like, and the most easily taugnt of any system published. 

Very largely used in Public and Private Schools throughout the United States. Adopted for 
New York City; Newton, Mass.; Saco, Me.; Pittsfield, N. H.; Des Moines, Omaha, Cleveland, 
Sandusky, Burlington, East Machias (Me.), etc., ete. 


Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s History of England. 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern Hist. 


Ray's New Arithmetics. 
Ray’s New Algebras. 
Ray’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Ray’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Ray's Analytic Geometry, 
Astronomy, Surveying, Calculus. 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 
Schuyler’s Blements of Geometry. 
Schuyler’s Trig’nom'try and Mensur’t’n. 
Schuyler’s Survey., Nav., and Tables. 
Bvans's School Geometry. 


Norton's Elements of Physics. 

Norton's Natural Philosophy. 
Norton's Chemistry (just published). 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. 
Andrews’s Geology (nearly ready). 


Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric. 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 
Gow’'s Morals and Manners. 


Duffet’s French Course. 
Bullet’s First Less. in French ( just pub.) 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 
Bartholomew's Czesar. 
Bartholomew’s Graded Less’s in Latin, 


(nearly ready). 
Etc, Eto, Bte. 


Computers Price-Lists Descriptive CIRCULARS WILL BE SENT 
on APPLICATION. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Now-England Agent, 
; No. 14 Hawley St., Boston. 
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ORDER 
NOISELESS & ELASTIC CHAIRS 
FOR 


Schools, Halls, Dining-rooms, &c., 
OF THE 
ELASTIC CHAIR-TIP CoO. 
Abingten Centre, Mass. 
— ALSO 


For Chairs and Desk Covers, 
ELASTIC TIPS & BUFFERS. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. Dustleas”’ 
Crayons, chea than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
&@™ Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


A NEW AGENT OF CURE Acting in Harmony with PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


<= TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly 
losing vitality, and the power to do their best. 


To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a promptness 
that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Caves ? Itis acombination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, the two elements which 
make up common or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in the vital or life-giving element. 
We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our ion, to the remarkable curative powers of this 
new treatment of disease, that of T. S. ARTHUR, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for 
July, 1877, he says: : 

M2 Nearly coven years have passed since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our health had 
been steadily declining; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent physical 
and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded our days 
of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound 
Oxygen, an improvement began. There was a sense of physical comfurt and vitality not felt for years, and 
this slowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a 
new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost 
entire freedom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and from a 
liability to take cold upon the least exposure, were the results of the first five years’ use of the new treatment; 
and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been 
constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far 
the best work that we have done.”’ 

COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the patient's own home. 

OXYGEN HOME TRKREATMENT.—This can be safely sent any distance in a small and compact 
package. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and explicit directions, $15.00 

A Treatise (200 pp.) on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, to which are 
@ appended a large number of testimo to most remarkable cures, will be sent free 
by mail, to all who write te us for it. Address 


161 g (M) Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., PHILADELPHIA. © 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


AGENTS FOR 
J. Browning, London; Rudolph Koenig 
and J. Duboscgq, Paris. 
‘Aynp jo 
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HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00, 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully | Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
illustrated, price 20 cents. f 


ull, omitting illustrations, sent free. 
When writing please mention this Journal. 


(Bent Wood and Malieable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid 
It ot be broken by th hest usage that th 
roughest bey tng subject it ro 


To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 


For ore i circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furnitare, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


— 
Best Known. 1824 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
15522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. Y. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 

Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced 

Desk, and has no equal. 
MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 

16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


Gold at pome Cost! tg GO() Sanglonrort 65700 


The Franklin Clobes, 
Bronze Rotary Frame, Lron with Green and Bronze Finish. 


By 
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Hi. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. 


177 b eow 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Erasers. 


This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a want 

long felt in the school-room. It has given 

THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 
in every test, and has received from prominent educa- 
tors most emphatic testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced by the 
unanswerable evidence of your own senses of the 
excellence of the Climax.” 

Address 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 


170 g eow jy4 CORRY, PENN. 


ROOK: Co 
_ FALCON PEN 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following 
liquids to illustrate F/worescence : 
Bi-sulp-bichlor, Anthracenic Acid, .. . $1.00. 
Thallene, . . . $1.00. Fluorescin, .... .75. 
Chlorophyll, .. .16.. . 
Aesculin, « Turmeric, .... 
Quinine, .... .75. And many others. 


POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION - COILS. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
and Chemical Apparatus, 
171 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


A. @. WHITCOMB, 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


Scientific Supplies of All Kinds. 
Send 6 cts. for large Illustrated and Priced Catalogue. 


IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 


Give 6-inch spark, well made, for Twenty Dollars. 
Descriptive Circulars sent sree. 


H. D. HALL, HALL & BENJAMIN, 
J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 191 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
wee $1.00. Combs repaired. Send for 

talogue. Goods sent by mail. 

MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 

Retail Store: 

156 z 423 Washington St., Boston 


Titustrated Catalogue seut Free. 
Vaxpczen & Tirr, 102 2d 8t., Cincinnati. 


N= ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, iN. 
For circular or information, address F, B, SNOW. 
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J. DAVIS WILDER, 


260 West Randolph St.,.... Chicago, 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 


WILDER'S SLATING, 


LIQUID 


’ And all other Colors, 

both Transparént and 

BLUE, Opaque, and adapted 

BROWN. for both Crayon and 
pee Lead Pencil use. 


(Trade Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871.] 


Office, Family, and School Blackboards, | SLATED PAPER, Blackboard Erasers, 
of every description. Easels, Pointers, &c. 


I am at all times prepared to Contract for the Making of Blackboard Surfaces (Black : 


White, Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Grey, and any other colors desired), on New or Old Walls, 
and for.the perfect and thorough renovation of Old Blackboards that have become defaced, or 
too smooth and glossy for use, in every part of the world. P 

All work will be done under my personal supervision, and warranted to give satisfaction in 
every respect, and to wear as long as the walls on which the Slated surface is made. I will do 
this work, making any colored surfaces desired, and furnish all material, for Six Cents per 
Square Foot, actual measurement. 

Sample Cards of Slated surface, all colors ; Descriptive Circulars, containing references, 
&e., sent free to any address, 


Always in stock, and sent by freight or express, with full directions for use,—Black 
Liquid Slating, $5.00 per gallon; Green and other colors, $6.00 per gallon, Slated Paper, any 
color, 75 cents per square yard ; Paper Blackboards, any size, 12} cents per square foot ; 
Wooden Boards, any size, 33} cents per square foot. Easels, $1. 50 each. Blackboard Erasers, 
$3.00 per dozen. No charge for cans, boxing, or cartage. 


Address, J. DAVIS WILDER, 
1754 No. 260 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 


H. EDGERTON, Chestnat St. Pails 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds. 
0} pue ‘poiedey ‘peyoduy 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaran- * | a Sole Agent for Schroeder’s Educational ee te and 
for Canadian Sets. ) 


“MAGIC LANTERNS, JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
For Scientific Illustrations and Publie Exhibitions. HiT. PENS, 


—— Of the Old Standard lity. 
TRADE (JOSEPH GILLOTT'S,) or descriptive 
Send for Catalogue. MARK, WARRANTED. ignating No. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tt 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 1 70, 35 1, 332, 

12 PUSTOC $ 1 he atthe NEW ENGLAND With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
re JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

world. Open all the year. 15 eminent professors. 18,000 


91 JonN STREET, NEW YORK. 
students since eer Situations secured for its duates. 
or prospectus, address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Boston. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 


American Housekeepers’ Scale. 


We guarantee the price of this scale to be less 
than one-half that of any other platform scale sold in 
America!!! Our Agents’ sales are simply enormous! 
Several enthusiasts are netting $16.00 daily profit. 


[Patented May 15th, 1877.) 


WEIGHS UP TO 


24 LBS. 


Price Only 


$1.50. 


ALL OTHER PLATFORM SCALES SELL FOR $4.00 OR MORE. 


We don’t know what competition is!! General agents, write for territo 
and special prices. Forty million people in the United States yet to be reach 
“It is an excellent article, and agents are having great success selling it.” —( *hris- 
= tian Union, HENRY WARD BEEC HER, Editor. “It ought to be in 

every household in the country.”—Cvurch Journal “The 
scale is perfect, and I am ent nsiastic over it, mal, B Om Texas. 
** My canvasser here sold 2 scales to-day, muking 63 in three days’ time!” 
D. M. Voy.ir, General Agent. ‘It is an article of intrinsic merit, 
new and attractive, and has an unlimited demand.”"’— Agents Journal, Feb., 1878. 


: Wholesale Price to to Agents, $10 per Dozen. © 
) SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR HALF-GROSS ORDERS, 
SAMPLE SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.50. 

P. O. Stamps Accepted. . .. . State Rights for Sale. 

{omy E. POTTER & CO., Philadelphia. 
References. H.C . DEANE, New York. 
. SMITH & CO., Boston. 


Send for giving Testimonials, Terms, &c. 


W. H. THOMPSON & CO, Manufacturers. 
Office and Salesroom, 235 Washington S8t., BOSTON. 


The N. Y. Physical and Optical Co. <y 


Manufacturers of (Limited.) y) 


Scientific Apparatus of all kinds, 


409 P 


| 


HALL & BENJAMIN, SPEOTROSCOPES, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMIGAL & PHILOSOPHICAL! Scientific Lanterns 
APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of All Kinds, 


GREATEST BARGAINS AN ~ 


and most R fouse in the 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Sledge Microtome, 


la em Ww every 
A simple but highly approved Instrument for the prep- 
aration of 


And Every Variety of Apparatus to Illustrate 


in thelane by offering the ACTORY PRI- 175 eow zz 
S, allfully iy ° ave been int 
snenrly irty Years cannot be 
ersold on first-class I nstraments, by any pos 

in finerica. vantags this ou SATO 
send sor Catalogue a 
Wat "ATERS Ns, 40 East 1 ACE 


TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Pencil Use. 
No.1 x 84 inches, two marking-surfaces, cents. 
3. 


six 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS. 


Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
168 1 (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 


«six THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


These are light, and durable.| TrErRMs (in advance): $1. x? Single numbers 


“ “ six “ “ 30 
“ “ two “ “ 25 “ 


Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address |15 cents. Address T. W. L, Publisher, 
J, A. SWASEY, Manyr., 19 B e St., Boston. 149 166 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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To all who Conduct Examinations. 


THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS.---1866-1878 : 


Being the Questions for the Preliminary Examinations for Admission to 
the University of the State of New York, prepared by the Regents 
of the University, and Participated in Simultaneously by Nearly 
Two Hundred and Fifty Academies, Forming a Basis for 
Distributing Nearly a Million Dollars. Compiled by 
DANIEL J. PRATT, AM., Ph.D., Assistant Sec- 
retary, Regents of the University. 

Since 1866 the Regents of the State of New York have held examinations three times a year 
in all the Academies and Academic Departments of the Union Schools, granting certificates to 
such pupils as pass satisfactorily, and a wore ng ne these certificates a large sum of money 
among the schools of the State. As pupils begin the study of the higher branches, after passing 
this examination, the questions are made to embrace all that is practical in the above branches. 
These questions are now published by us in Ten Editions. They are used as text-books in many 
of the leading schools of the country; and Cornell University, recognizing their practical char- 
acter, now admits, without further examination upon these subjects, pupils who have passed an 
examination upon these questions, 


The Regents’ Questions Complete, with Keys, a handsome Volume 
of 298 pages, price $2.00, contains the following: 

I. The Regents’ Questions in ARITHMETIC, from the beginning, 
SOD Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 

Il. The Regents’ Questions in CEQCRAPHY, from the beginning, 
9284 Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 

III. The Regents’ Questions in CRAMMAR, from the beginning, 
1776 Questions, WITH ANSWERS ; references for which are given 
to Brown's Grammar, and cross-references to Murray, Greene, Clark, 
Kerl, Quackenbos, Weld and Quackenbos, Hart, Fowler, Swinton 
Reed and Kellogg, and Whitney. 

IV. The Regents’ Questions in SPELLINC, from the beginning, 
3400 Words, 2400 of which are given in CHOICE SELECTIONS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by italicising the words to be spelled. 


2@> No single Volume of so much practical value as an aid to con- 
ducting Examinations, has ever been published. 
Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price, $2.00. Catalogue of nine 


other editions free. 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN 


To All who Seek Help in Teaching. 


DeCGRAFF’S SCHOOL-ROOM CUIDE, 


Embodying the Instruction given by the Author at Teachers’ Institutes 
in New York and other States, and especially intended to assist 
Public School Teachers in the practical work of the School- 
room. Third Edition, revised, and enlarged by the addi- 
tional of the author's monograph upon Climate, and 
a minute topical Index to the entire work. 
16mo, pp. 455, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The subjects treated are Reading, Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, Letter-writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Climate, History, 
Natural Science, Recitations, Calisthenics, Organization and Management. 


No other book for Teachers has received so immediate and so hearty a 
welcome. From the many testimonials, spontaneously sent us from all parts of 
the country, we select the following : 


‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the most eminently practical 
work of the kind that we have ever seen.’’—Committee of Middlesex County 
(N. J.) Teachers’ Institute, May 21, 1878. 


“The School-Room Guide has just the right name. The work differs 
from all other American works on teaching, in embodying in one small book 
of simple, clear, and full directions, practical illustrations, a variety of methods, 
a sufficient number of outlines in the branches of study, along with cautions 
and results of good teaching.’’-—A. Reichenbach, Prin. of Cumberland Normal 
School, Md. 


‘*T would like to have it in the hands of every teacher in my county.’’— Thos. 
S. Mount, School Commissioner, Suffolk County, N. Y. 

“Its discussions upon principles and methods are a, practical, 
and invaluable to public school teachers.’,-—J. W. Simonds, Superintendent 
of Schools, Milford, Mass. 

“It is just such a manual as every teacher needs.’’—Educational Journal 
of Virginia. 

“We do not know of any other book which contains so much matter 


directly useful to a young teacher, or to an old one, for that matter, as 
this.””— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Sent Postpaip on rEcEIPT OF $1.50, BY 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & 00., Publishers, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN 
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To all who Like Singing in School. 


I. 
A BOOK CHEAP ENOUGH FOR ALL. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM SONG BUDGET. 


The enlarged “School-room Song Budget” contains a collection of 
Songs and Music for Schools and Educational Gatherings, 
including 72 pages, 107 songs, 5 full-page and many 
smaller illustrations. Price, 15 cts. each; $1.50 
per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. The 
same in handsome cloth covers, 

50 cents each. 


Within a year, Thirty-four Thousand (34,000) of these books have been sold. 
The selections are standard, the book is handsome, and the price is unpre- 
cedentedly low. 


II. 
A NEW BOOK! 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM CHORUS. 


This volume, just issued, contains all the music and illustrations of the 
‘*Song Budget,’’ with nearly as much more, and is handsomely and strongly 
bound in Full Cloth. Books of this size and binding are commonly sold at 75 
cents or $1.00 Anticipating a smaller sale to that of the “Song Budget,’ we 
have put the price at 35 cents each; $3.50 per dozen; $25.00 per hundred. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


To those who Teach Primary Arithmetic. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


1. FIRST STEPS AMONG FIGURES. 


A Drill-book in the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic. By LEVI 
N. BEEBE. 16mo, Cloth. Pupils’ Edition, 35 cents; Teachers’ 
Edition (which includes the Pupils’ Edition), $1.00. 


The aim of this work is to give so much practice as to fix each method in the 
upil’s mind, rather than to deal with the philosophy ef each operation. It is 
lieved that this book contains more than twice as many problems as any other 
work of the kind. In each new operation, the first examples are very easy, and 
the increase in difficulty is gradual. The first part of the work is devoted to what 
is known as the Grube Method, but teachers who prefer may omit the schedules, 
and postpone the problems in Multiplication and Division, until those in Addition 
and Subtraction have been mastered. 
“The work as a whole, and especially in its suggestions to teachers,and in the number, 


variety, fitness, and arrangement of the examples, seems to me quite in advance of any other ot 
the kind that I have examined.”’—Prof. A, N. Husted, Albany State Normal School. 


2. A WORK IN NUMBER. 


For Junior Classes in Graded Schools. By MARTHA ROE, Teacher 
of Methods, and Superintendent of the School of Practice 
in the State Normal and Training Schools, Cort- 
land, N.Y. 16mo, Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The purpose of this work is to put into the hands of our pupils in the Junior 
Grades, a k which shall contain just what we feel they need, and nothing 
more. The plan of this work for the pupil is based upon,— 


1. Simplicity of work. 

2. Previous knowledge of work in number. 

3. Dependence of one subject he ‘another. 

4. That the pupils shall make the calculations, and give all the 
terms used, so far as possible. 

“We have used the book for nearly a year, and find that t lass- 

Dey, 

Principal of Cortland State Nermat School. H. Hoove, 


G& New editions of the above sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & 00., Publishers, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“THE SURVIVAL THE 


THE AMERICAN REPRINT 


OF THE 


Ninth Edition. 
EDITED BY THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 


To be Completed in 21 Vols., of about 800 pp. each, 
Volume VIII. 


Imperial Octavo in Cloth, $5.00 per Volume. 
INow Ready. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica is the original and the 
model upon which all other works of the same class have been 
based, and it is now,'as it always has been, beyond comparison 
superior to all similar compilations, the thoroughness with which 
it has been edited, and the eminent talent employed in the 
preparation of its leading articles, placing it beyond the reach of 
rivalry. 

Like most great works, this Encyclopedia is a growth. In 
its inception it was a Dictionary of ‘Art and Science, but within 
the limited field marked out for it by its projectors, it was re- 
markably complete. 

Since the issue of the eighth edition, eighteen years ago, many 
highly important scientific discoveries have been made, much 
historical information has been brought to light, unknown terri- 
tory has been explored, and great events have happened. A 
remodeling of the Encyclopedia has therefore been rendered 
necessary, and in the preparation of a ninTH EDITION nothing has 
been left undone to sustain the high character of the work. 

The leading writers of the day in Science, Literature, and Art 
have beén engaged as contributors ‘This edition will present the 
latest discoveries and conclusions of the greatest living investi- 
gators and thinkers to the array of contributors. 


This reprint of the ENCYCLOPAiIDIA BRITAN- 
NICA will be in every respect, both as to text and 
illustration, a complete copy of the British edition. 
Nothing which appears in the original will be omitted 
here; but on the completion of this edition will be 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Extra Cloth, - - 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


issued a supplemental Volume, treating with partic- 
ular fullness, from an American point of view, of sub- 
jects of special interest to people this side of the 
Atlantic, the contributions to which will be furnished 
by the best writers in America on the subjects 
upon which they are best qualified to treat. 


The American edition will, therefore, while containing all that 
is in the English one, be even more complete, and will contain a 
mass of information that will make it better worth possessing than 
an ordinary library, and prove an invaluable assistant to editors, 
lawyers, clergymen, scientists, literary men, and all others who need 
a thoroughly comprehensive and thoroughly reliable work of ref- 
erence, 


The purchase of this supplemental volume is op- 
tional with the subscribers to the reprint of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica proper. 

This ninth edition of the Excyctorarpia Britannica will be com- 
pleted in twenty-one volumes of about eight hundred pages each. 
It will be illustrated by numerous steel and wood engravings, and 
will be printed from new type made expressly for it. In its 
mechanical execution it will represent the best typographical skill. 
Specimen pages will be given for the purpose of showing the gen- 
eral appearance of the work. 


The publishers purpose issuing three volumes annually. The 
first eight volumes are now ready, and the succeeding ones will 
follow in regular order. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


- Per vol, & & OO 


Library Leather, - - - - - - - Go oOo 
lialf Turkey Morocco, - - - - 7 OO 
HMalf Calf, Gilt Back, cxtra, - - - “ s OO 


Full Turkey Morocco, Gilt, extra, - : - 


te M. STODDART & Co., American Publishers, 


FRANK RIVERS, General Avent for New England, 


728 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


School Street Block, Rooms 39, 40, and 41,— 28 School Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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VARIETIES. 


— A good education consists in giving to the 
body and the soul all the perfection of which 
they are susceptible.— Plato. 

— ** How nicely this corn pops,’’ said a young 
man who was sitting with his sweetheart be- 
fore the fire. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she responded, demurely, 
** it’s got over being green.”’ 

— Pupil — North America lies in every 
zone. Teacher — Do you remember how 
many zones there are? (Pupil looks pensive, 
but holds his peace.) . 7.—If you cannot tell 
the number of zones, can you give the name of 
one? (Pupil still silent, whereupon another 
youth, hand uplifted, by over-vigorous motion 
indicates a desire to show his superior wis- 
dom.) 7.— Johnnie may tell us. J.—(With 
greatest confidence), I know,—Amazone. 

— Little Girl—Miss L., my sister can’t come 
to school to-day,—she’s sick. Teacher —I’m 
sorry ; is she much sick? Little Girl—Yes, 
ma’am; she’s fearful sick; doctor says she has 
the yeller kitties in her lungs. 

— Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the 
ever-living, ever-working universe; it is a seed- 
grain that cannot die; unnoticed to-day, it will 
be found flourishing as a banyan grove; per- 
haps, alas! as a hemlock forest,—after a thou- 
sand years.— Thomas Carlyle. 

— A student recently stepped into a store in 
Bangor, and asked the proprietor if he had any 
instruments in the mathematical or optical 
line. The reply was, ‘‘ Nothing but a violin.’’ 

— Every great man is always being helped 
by everybody, for his gift is to get good out of 
all things and all persons.—John Ruskin. 


The Newest Music Books. 
ONWARD !! 


ONWARD is the name of L. EME RSON’S 
b»ok for SINGING-CLASSES for the season of 1878-79. 
A new and fresh cuillection of the best Secular and Sa- 
cred Masic, with a full Instructive Course. Teachers 
will please examine. 52 Glees, 56 Sacred Tunes, and 
15 Authems are provided. Prive, $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Musical 
Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc. A selection of a 
number of the best Choruses, Sacred and Secular. 
144 large pages. $12 per dozen. 


The Church Offering! 


By L. 0. EMERSON. As this fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc., all of the best quality, 
it is a fine book for any choir, and will be extensively 
used as an Anthem Book. Its first design, however, is 
for the use of EPISCOPAL CHOIRS, and it has the great- 
est variety ever brought together of Anthems, Venites, 
Cantatas, Jubilates, Glorias, and of all other pieces 
used in the service. Should be universally used. $12 
per dozen. 


ta Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 
176 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Multam in Parve; Pre Bone Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Ellsworth's Reversible. Writing and Pri 
Charts. For Schools and Writing 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing . For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Elisworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Elisworth’s Reversible Blank Composi and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 


a with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen,| F 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination . Two 

No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%. Adap’ to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable, No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Ellsworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 " 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Vircular giving 22 st 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for sehook 
than any competing series. Address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New Veork, 
176 «(Care of American News Oo., Gen. Trade Agts.) 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers, for 
every Department of Instruction. : 
Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for the Fall Examinations can be guaranteed a thorough preparation, 
either at their own homes or at the attractive Sumer home of a tutor. 
Families going abroad can be accompanied by companions, Tutors, or Governesses of the highest rep- 


utation and ability. 
Parents can receive such information about good Schools as will enable them to select with perfect safety. 


176 d (i) Apply to Miss Mi. J. Young, 23 Unien Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Foreign and American, 


67 WEST 35th Street, NEW YORK. 
The best experienced Teachers, Tutors, and reliable Governesses supplied to Schdols and Families. Mrs 


MITCHELL (principal) speaks French, German, and Italian. 
Mie, PRUDHOMME. Mrs. ALMA E. METCHELL, Principal. 


Mrs. Alma E. Mitchell,— Dear Madam: Please; Chére Madame: Je suis heureuse certifier que vous 
accept my best thanks for your assistance in securing a | avez tonjours été on ne peut plus obligeante pour moi, 
place for the lady whom I recommended to you. I trust | et que toutes les dames que nous avons eueés 4 la pen 
the arrangement will be mutually satisfactory, as you | sion par votre intermédiaire ont satisfait les éléves et 
have been able to judge yourself, by your own excel-| moi méme. 
lent knowledge of the principal modern languages, that MADAME A. MEARES, 

fi Le 21 Avril, 1878. 222 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


the lady is fully competent for the ition. 
Yours very respectfully, F. W.CHRISTERN, 
My Dear Mrs. Mitchell : It gives me great pleasure to 
acknowledge the efficiency and good judgment shown 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Feb. 26, 1877. 77 University Place. 


Mrs. Alma E. Mitchell: I take pleasure in saying | é , 
that I consider the Teacher's as conducted by | my 
you, by “ far the best institution of the kind in N. Y. riends to you % 7 Se Siren 


Mr. E. LIVINGSTON 
April 23, 1878. 145 B. 39th St., N. ¥ W. 57th St., N. ¥. 


April 23, 1878. 


‘Western Normal School of Languages, 
IOWA COLLECE, CRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


2@> Opens July 9th, and continues Six Weeks. 
German, French, and Latin on the NATURAL METHOD of Sauveur, and Heness. 


It will be similar, in all respects, to the Normal School conducted by Dr. Sauveur, at 
Amherst College. Its aim will be not only to teach languages, but also to familiarize instruct- 
ors with the Natural Method of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 


Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 


Persons desiring further information about the schoo] will please address the undersigned, 
for circulars giving full particulars, at Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
HENRY COHN, 


TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. SAUVEUR. 
NEw YORK, April, 1878. 

I learn with the greatest pleasure that you have decided to open a Normal School of Languages in Iowa, 
The knowledge which I have of your power as a teacher, your learning and your zeal, make me prophesy the 
success of your undertaking. You are a master in the practice of the Natural Method for the modern 
y*nguages, and your Latin lessons in the Normal School at Amherst have convinced me that you understand 
equally well their application to the ancient languages. You are eminently qualified to familiarize teachers 
with the system. I am confident that you will accomplish in the West the work which I have tried to do in this 
part of the country, with all the success that I could hope for myself. My best wishes will follow you, my 
dear sir. I am loyally yours, L. SAUVEUR, 
To Pro¥F. HENRY COHN, Princ. School of Languages, Boston. 177 


ELOCUTION and the SEA-SHORE. 


STUDY AND RECREATION COMBINED. 
MRS. RANDALL-DIEHL’S 


7th Annual Sea-Side Class 


In Elocution, Reading, and Dramatic Action, 


AT SEA CLIFF, LONG ISLAND. 


FIRST SECOND TER™M 
Commencing July 16, and Ending August 7. Commencing August 8, and Ending Sept. 4. 


SEA CLIFF is twenty-eight miles from New York, and is one of the most beautiful’ and healthful 
sea-side resorts in Ame " 

Mrs. RANDALL-DIEHL receives a limited number of pupils in her own house, Lecust Cottage, for 
which early application must be made. (Gy Pupils from more than twenty States and the Canadas were in 
the Summer classes of 1877. 

For further particulars address MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Unton Squarr, NEW YORK; 
after July 1, Sea Cliff, Long Island. 


Pupils received at 35 Union Square, New York, before July 1, and after Oct. 1. 171 d Jy4 


Scohermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


AMERICAN ScHoot EnstituTE, Este. 1955, 
Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of geed 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 


. W. SCHERMERHORN 
J 30 t., (near University As ‘or 


From Bev. C. V. Spear, A.™., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittafield, Mass.—* I have always regarded Mr. Scher 
merhorn as THE Scheol Agent in this country; 
and TMIE person to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.” 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 

LF. 

Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on a to 
88 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz (I) 


Westchester State Normal schol, 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature, 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 
FACULTY: 

PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 
Elocution. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
Natural History and Botany. 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 
Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philology. 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several departments. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, ™.A., LL.D. 


Summer Classes for Teachers. 

In compliance with several applications recently 
made to him by teachers in various parts of the States, 
the subscriber begs to state that he will instruct, during 
the summer vacation, some small classes of teachers 
and others desirous of acquiring or improving a know]- 
edge of GREEK and LATIN. He will also have the 
assistance of able Teachers of Mathematics and Modern 


Lan 
He will reserve some hours daily for strictly private 


pupils. 

Two ladies can be received in his own family, and 
young men in another house, under his supervision. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and affluent writer of those languages, he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.” — Professor 

win’s Testimonial. 

For circular address E. R. HUMPHREYS, 

171 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Maas. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 

I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Lan es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

III. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. . 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
oon rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 

Address. PRor. CHARLES E. FAY, 

151 zz (1) College Hill, . 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No.10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arran, to secure a thorough 

ration for Harvard University and for the Scien- 

fic Schools. Copies of recent examination _— 
will be sent on application. [102tf}) W.N.EA ° 


Sentiment, Pathos, Eloquence, Wit, and Humor, in eve style and varie 
will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES,| 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. 
SF THEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 
in itself. Nothing 5 p 180 pages each. Price per Number, 30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for them, or 
send price for a sample to . 


173 P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., ADELPHIA. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } aeachers. RIDPATH’S 
A measurer of improvement, for awarding school r 
UO. S. HISTORIES. 
only Sow pa ls, Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
age scholar. It gives equal ¢ to every grade of 100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
SouvENR PUBLISHING Co., Bible Howse, New Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
25 WONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers 


Mass. m 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
tg and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year, 171 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE (FREE) OF THE 


Improved Holtz Electric Machines. 
Give 6-inch Spark, well made ; $20. 
CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, ALL KINDS. 

Send 6 cts. for large INustrated and Priced Catalogue. 

HALL & BENJAMIN 
| 191 Greenwich St. N.Y. 
a 


H. D. HALL, 
J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


SEMINARY BUILDING FOR RENT, 
(Or. for sale cheap, $300 cash nired); 10 miles 
from Philadelphig; neck Park’; rooms, 
fine, healthy location. Rent no 1. Address 


Chestnut St., P 
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VARIETIES. BRAIN FOODS. |TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS 
~ » Mass. 
— Medical student to his professor—‘‘ Pro-| Much has been said and written about Brain Foods. whe New-England Bureau ef Education, Prest. John Adams. =... College in the 


fessor, how is a man to tella mushroom from 
a toadstool, —botanically speaking, say ?” 
Professor—‘* By eating it, sir. lf yeu live, it 
is a mushroon; if you die, itis a toadstool.”’ 


— Max Wirth, a school officer in Berne, 
Switzerland, proudly declares that no grown- 
up child can be-found in that Confederation, 
save an idiot here and there, who cannot read 
and write. 

—A resident who had reached home by a 
noon train, after an absence of two weeks, was 
met at the station by his eight-year-old son, 
who loudly welcomed him, ‘And is every- 
body well, Willie ?” asked the father. ‘‘ The 
wellest kind,’’ replied the boy. ‘* And noth- 
ing has happened ?”’ “Nothing atall. I’ve 
been good, Jennie’s been good, and I’ve never 
seen ma behave herself so well as she has this 
time.”’ 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘“* Post- 
free"’’ on receipt of half retail price. 
A. 8. CLARK, 

AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
MBERS Leading Magazines Reviews. 

Nassau Serest, Ni W YORK, 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to rest and recuperate. Itis a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 

rsons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they can get at OURHomeE. We could refer toa great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comés, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 
High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to OUR 
HomE and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write to me and ask for information about the 
institntion, and at the cost of a three-cent postage stamp, 
to pre-pay answer, it will be given to youin full and 
cheerfully. 

I am, for health and strength toall thinkers and 
workers, to will and to do, 


Yours 
164 tf JAMES C. JACKSON. 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, Instructor 
in Brown University, will again conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, R. I., 
assisted by Mrs. R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. This course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their vacations for such work, ‘ Tuition 
fee will be $10 for the course. 

It will begia on Monday, July 22, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 

For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILEY, at Prov- 
idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. I. 166 d—174d 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TLON AnD GESTURE: Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HU MORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

ProF. BROWN will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October 1st. For terms at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


ELOCUTION. 


A lady who has made the subject of Elocution a life- 
study, and been a successful teacher of it more than 23 
years, in one of our larger No. 1 educational cities, and 
who can give the highest references and testimonials,— 
having collected a store of experimental knowledge 
which she thinks might be valuable to others, wishes to 
be employed as Instructor and Lecturer in Teachers’ 
Institutes. Subjects of lectures are, ‘‘ Why so few 
excel in Elocution”’ ; “ Voice Training” ; “ Gesture”; 
‘“* Word-painting.”” Address M. CHORSTER, Box 562, 

iim, Ohio. 17Ta 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Summer term opens July 8th. Special 
Teachers. Send for catalogue and circular of Special 
Summer Course. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., st. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING. 


Enclose 25 cents in pos' tamps. Address 
169 | JOHN HOWARD, 29.Union Sq., N. Y. 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. C.8. COLBY 
will hereafter receive penile at.149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given during Spring and Sammer 
ere: 
rdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Fac o 
Oratory. Office hours, to 6. 
“ 
W. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
cured, 


50c. for it. Elocution ta’ ; Staumering 
ER FOBES 1494 Tromcot St. Bose. 
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HALL, 


To insure a vigorous, active brain, we must have good 
blood to sustain it. The use of the mental faculties 
causes a waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
burned coal. This waste must be removed, or the fire 
ceases to burn. The blood must be replenished with 
proper elements, in order that it will have the power to 
carry off this waste matter through the excretory or- 
gans, and at the same time furnish the nervous tissue 
with proper building material. This can best be done 
by food elements in concentrated form. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood 2 Nerve Food 


is a pure concentrated 


LIQUID FOOD, 
prepared directly from the 
WHEAT KERNEL, 
without fermentation, and retaining all of its 


BLOOD, NERVE, AND BRAIN 


restoring elements, in a natural state of 


VITALIZATION. 


Debility of the Nervous Systems, which underlies all 
forms of Chronic Disease, and a// debilitated conditions, 
are speedily overcome by its use. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, } 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your Life Food is an excellent thing. I have no hes- 
itation, after a thorough trial uf it, in recommending it 
in cases of chronic dyspepsia and nervous prostration. 
Ev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


Ie Sold by all Druggists, or sent by Ex- 
press on receipt of price. 


Depots in all Principal Cities. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, N. Y. 


R. MICKEL, Gen’! Agent for the Northwest, 
172 La Salle St., Chicage, Ill. 


‘CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents AND Common SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new eollection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1,00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 
Rh various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
1191 Broadway, New York. 


174 tf 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol, Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telesc , Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologica) Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM™ 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


151 ze 


‘PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. p77 


Scientific Supplies, 


Chemical and Vh hical A ratus. 
Send 6 cta. for large Illust and Pri Catalogue. 


IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
Give 6-inch spark, well made, for Twenty Dollars. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free. ' 
HALL & BENJAMIN, 


J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D, 191 Greenwich St., N.Y, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher, It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for ever 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
ences of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day's no- 
tice. Our business is to tind the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Address 

177 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 


INCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY, A-guide for those having children 
to educate; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 
A "year opened COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
1 


year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
. In resources, among the best in the ogg 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN, 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
/ sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 

Champaign, Iu. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 

89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ae 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. Maeoun, D.D. 


AAI DDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
Vi logue, ete., address the t., I. Ww. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 
HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, aud Wood-Carving. Rrv. DAviIp H. MOoRE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientitic. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 

4,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 

ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Y Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 
YN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 

pepertement of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 

. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 

ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 

8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


_FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 

est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advan 
Address CHA8s, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN_ LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, a 
Ava L. HOWARD, President. 


(HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
VW PALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 12. 


or catalogue, containing terms, apply to 


most thorough manner. AddressW. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 5S, SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. Davip McCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientitic, Business, Military, The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 
OW INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 

Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike, For 
catalogues address J. T. EDWARDS, D.D., Prine. 8222 


NGLISH AND CLASSiCAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; tifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientitic Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
Trincipal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
"rincipal, East Greenwich, 63 zz 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientitic School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


Has? MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 


Give YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


KIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes, Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ, 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


W ‘iis YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
w 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
ill open the Spring Term of the oyrr-ere Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientitic, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent 
fessor in charge of each De ment. Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLOws, A.M., Principal. 


JARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientilic Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Mg! equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress .. LEA VENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas, 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


A/ARNER’S Polytechnic Business ( illege, Provi. 
tution o 


Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


M** STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMitTun, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H, RUSSELL, Principal. 55 zz 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL, Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for tive wore) 
/nstructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance, Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.—Hon J. J. burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Adcress, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Principal. bi zz 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0) 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs8. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
" For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. _133_ 
KINDERGARTENS. 
OV? CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 


DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas 
sical. Summer Kinder, nm Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, /’rincyal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss BE. M. COE, Principal. 
Nermal School for Mothers and Teachers 


reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
tercal, 812 Broadway, near 1ith St. 


NE- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F, B. SNOW 


slass or private. Address Capt. J. K, BucKLYN, AM. | 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Great Success! Prepared by Practical Teachers! 
Oral and Written Arithmetic Combined! 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS 


COMPRISING 

THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, Parti, . 17 13 

THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, Part2,. . . 27 20 

THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, Part3,. . . 37 28 

THE NEW AMERICAN PRACTICAL en et 50 40 
(Being Parts 2 and 3, bound together,) r 


WITH OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 
First Issued June, 1877. - - 81,000 Printed to May, 1878. 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE, 
[As described in the New- England Journal of Education.) 


1. Oral and Written Exercises throughout the Series furnish valuable mental 
tests of the pupil’s understanding of the work; the exercises are Simple, 
Progressive, and Useful. 

2. Definitions and Rules are brief and comprehensive; Analyses and Illus- 
trations are clear, and to the point; the Examples are those of daily life, 
and taken from practical business circles. 

3. The Comprehensive Character of the work will abridge the time usually 
unnecessarily devoted to an arithmetical course. 


4. The work is almost perfect in its typography, paper, and press-work. 


The Best and Most Reliable! The Most Extensively Used! 


NEW EDITIONS 


Mitchell's New Geographies, 


With New Maps, New Electrotype Plates, and Many New Illustrations. 


Examine this Series before Adopting Geographics. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


1. They form a THOROUGH system of Geographical Study. 
2. This system is COMPLETE and ORIGINAL, and presents both Political and 


Physical Geography with equal prominence. 
3. The Maps are EMINENTLY ACCURATE, and the matter is logically arranged. 
THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
I. Mitchell's New Primary Geography, .40 
Il. Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography, 100 .80 


lll. Mitchell’s New Physical Geography, 1.12 85 
OUTLINE MAPS. 


MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, with or without Names, 


Small Series, on Rollers, d ; $10.00 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, without Names, 
Large Series, on Rollers, ‘ ‘ $20.00 


BUTLER'S OXFORD'S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY JUNIOR SPEAKER 


OF THB 216 Pages, with 55 Illustrations. 
United States. List Price, 56 Cents. 


338 Pages, with 8 Full-page Copper- 
plate Maps and 70 Illustrations. 


OXFORD'S 
Introduce. oe Price, 75 Cts. SENIOR SPE AKER 


This History has been very favorably 
received in every State in the Union, and 
is being very extensively introduced. 


432 Pages, with 80 Illustrations. 
List Price, $1.12. 


THE BEST SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIES. POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
The Scholar’s Companion, Latin and English Series, 


Containing Exercises in the Orthography, Derivation, By PROF. WILLIAM BINGHAM. 


and Classification of English Words. 
Bingham’s New English Grammar. 


By RUFUS W. BAILEY. 
A New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Bingham's New Latin Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Reader. 


312 Intro. Pri 67c.; Exch. Price, 50c. 
Bingham’s Cesar’s Commentaries. 


parge nt’s School Etymology Bingham's Latin Prose Composition. 


™ 
A Text-Book of Derivatives, Prefixes, and Suffixes. SMITH’S 
By EPES SARGENT. 


264 pp. Entre. Price, 60c.; Exch. Price, 45c.| nglish Grammar ‘ 


For the vast ee of our pupils, who can never oe ‘ 
New Edition, with Analysis. 


hope to attain a c 
Introduce, Price, 36 cts.; Exch. Price, 25 cts. 


assical education, these works are 
INVALUABLE, giving, as they do, a clear idea of the 
derivations, meanings, and uses of words. 


Good Reasons For Using 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 


THE STANDARD 


Series of Pictorial Histories, 
By 8S. G. GOODRICH, 


(PETER PARLEY.) 


Intro. “Exch. 

Over 1,700,000 in Use. Goodrich’s Amer. Child’s Pictorial Hist. of theU.S, $.50 §$ .40 

es the CITEAPEST series published, and by far the DEST GRADED Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United States, 1.05 80 

PR, catanae ability of their authors in the preparation of School-Books, and Goodrich . Pictorial History of England, . 1 10 84 

py ny 4 a ae adoption in leading cities, are sure guarantees of the MERITS Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France, : . 1.10 84 

°" They are ENTIRELY FREE from all sectional and sectarian bias. Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome, : 1.10 84 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece, . . 4.10 84 

New American First Reader, . .. ... 13 10 aacaate'e Pcs School History of the World, 1.05 80 

New American Second Reader, . . . 20 45 | Pictorial Natural History, 1.10 84 

New American Third Reader, . . . . . 33 25| These works, by the well-known PETER PARLEY, are written in a lively and 

New American Fourth Reader, 40 30 pleasing style, and abound in illustrative anecdotes, incidents, and descriptions, 


New American Fifih Reader, 60 45 


New American Etymological Reader, 5 eazy 1.00 65 
New American Primary Speller, 14 10 
New American Pronouncing Speller, Sh Slee 20 15 


No series of School-Books ever published has met with such marvelous suc- 
cess as Tuk New AMERICAN, showing at once their superiority over ALL OTHER 
READERS AND Spe_iens, and their PRACTICAL ADAPTATION TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


the histories in all cases being based on geography, illustrated by maps. The man- 
ners and customs of each country and age are constantly kept in view. The 
works are freely supplied with engravings. They have been prepared with ex- 
treme care and at great expense, and are published in a superior style. The great 
historical facts, eventful epochs, and important dates, without idle speculation or 
tiresome details, are presented in the lively and pleasing style of which PETER 
PARLEY is peculiarly the master. All the books of the series are elegantly and 


substantially bound. They are always kept up with the times. 


G.E.WHITTEMORE, - - 


New-England Agent, - - 


PROVIDENCE, R. I> 
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THE SECRET OF THE NIGHT. 
BY MRS, LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 


The night is full of meaning; whispers run 

From either firmament; the mystic sea 

Responds along her borders audibly; 

The sibyl moon her vigil has begun, 

And thrills the wave with weird illumining. 

Full well she knows the secret of the air, 

Forbidding all the billows to declare 

Its deep intent, and when they, longing, spring 

For sympathy to the confiding shore, 

She strikes them with her wand, and naught is heard 

But broken sobs and vague, unuttered word, 

Mocking the yearning heart forevermore. 

But round the sea’s grey arc, o’er yon dark rim 

The message is borne onward; in the deeps 

Its purpose understood ; the wonder creeps 

Silent along the path where moonbeams swim, 

Then ’cross the reach of outer shade it rolls 

To leave its burden at magnetic poles. 
Nonquitt, June 22, 1878. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


IpeAs go booming through the world louder than 
cannon. Thoughts are mightier than armies. Princi- 


ples have achieved more victories than horsemen or 
chariots.—Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Paxton. 


Statutory Text-Booxs. — All last autumn there 
was a great running to and fro, sounding the war-cry 
of hostile clans, because the New York legislature had 
passed a law requiring an adoption of text-books in all 
the districts in the State, and forbidding any further 
change for the next five years. We have never known 
so much animosity aroused, so much fierce disputing, so 
much smoke and thunder, and so little lightning, in the 
same time. We wish to record it as our deliberate 
opinion, that the law will prove a dead letter, from the 
fact that it is indefinite in its construction, and aimless 


in its results for good. The most utterly idiotic legis- 
lation in our country relates totext-books, What there 
is in them to call forth so much legislative buncombe, 
we are unable to tell.— Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


Priay.—For the sake of pupils, their health, strength, 
moral education, and everything that we hold dear, let 
pupils have healthy, hearty, jolly play. It is the safety- 


valve of the school, and very closely connected with 
school government.—ZL. M., in N. Y. School Journal. 


Worps or Wispom.—Let the rudiments of educa- 
tion be thoroughly fixed in the mind, and they will grow 
up like a tree of comely proportions, ever expanding 
into new beauties as long as the mind shall expand; 
but let them be neglected, and imperfection will always 
be cropping out, usefulness will be curtailed, and indi- 
vidual happiness will be marred by the need of what a 
well-educated childhood and youth would have well sup- 
plied. Neither the parent nor his children should ever 
be satisfied with any present attainment. Foreign lan- 
guage, ancient or modern, lends an important and es- 
sential aid in the study of our own. Science has won- 


derfully lightened the burden, alleviated the toils, and 


mitigated the sufferings of mankind; but its work is 
not complete. Progress is a fixed law in the govern- 
ment of God; onward to higher attainments is the lan- 
guage which falls on the earof every mortal. The field 
of investigation is as wide as the universe, and why 
should not our children be the first to.scale those rugged 
heights which have never yet been reached, and reveal 
to the world those hidden mysteries which are yet to 
bless mankind. The sources of knowledge are infinite, 
and every new item gained may become the means of 


unfailing enjoyment. History lends enchantment to 
many a spot which geography has imprinted on the 
mind, and astronomy opens a field for contemplation 
which may well lead us to exclaim, in our amazement, 
“ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him; and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him!” Let us not 
too hastily decide that our schools are too extensive in 


their research, or too expensive in their support, if the 
privileges they afford are well improved.—Report of 
School Com., Southboro’, Mass. 


Entuusiasm vs. Notse.—Some teachers object to a 
quiet manner in the school-room, because, so they say, 
it indicates a “lack of enthusiasm.” Herein lies a great 
mistake. There is no necessary connection between en- 
thusiasm and noise; between a quiet determination to 


have order, and a phlegmatic indifference to inattention 
and mischief.— Pacific School and Home Journal. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR CoLLEGE.—The suc- 
cess of the student in college depends so much upon a 
thorough preparatory course, that the college authorities 
are compelled to be more strict in their requirements 
than formerly. They do not propose to require more in 
quantity than they have required, but they desire to 
secure more thorough work in the preparatory course 
than most students have heretofore done. Candidates 
are often very deficient in the rudiments of an English 
education, as well as in the grammars of the Latin and 
Greek languages. All such preparatory work should 


be done in the most thorough manner, and the student 
be trained to such exacting daily work, that he will be 
able to pursue the prescribed college course with pleasure 


as well as profit.— Catalogue of Williams College. 


How to Strupy Scrence.—Every student of nature 
should meet nature at first hand, and learn to observe 
her phenomena for himself. Lectures and text-books 
are but minor accessories to study ; in the sciences they 
play a wholly subordinate part; in the laboratory, the 
field, and the museum, the chief work is to be done.— 
Pop. Science Monthly. 


Harp Work must be done by the growing student, 
and plenty of it, if he would acquire toughness of mental 
fibre. We have little faith in the pap-spoon theory of 
education, and still less in the dry husks of the rote 
system of mere question and answer. But toil may be 
made glad when interest is aroused and thought is 
active, and itis by such toil only that the most important 
results are achieved. It is the business of parent and 
teacher to arouse this interest by presenting the subject, 
whatever it may be, in an intelligent and attractive 
manner. He should not do the work for the child, but 


should aid him in doing it until the strength of the 
latter is such that he can move on of himself, awakened, 
resolute, and self-reliant.—Penn. School Journal. 


Tue Lisrary.—Though a library is an educator, it 
is generally a silent teacher. Careful reading can only 
be induced by the slow awakening of a wider interest, 
and by connecting the imagination with deeper render- 
ings of the sametheme. The library must be the village 
or city censor, limited in its office by the amount that 
the tax-payers are willing to contribute for their own 
improvement. — Kate G. Wells, in Christian Register. 

Text-nooks vs. SytLaBus.—Louisville (Ky.) has 
been having a lively debate, as to whether geography 
should be taught in the public schools by text-books or 
syllabus,—a syllabus being an abstract, and in this case 
a few questions on geography printed on a slip of paper. 
Parents, teachers, scholars, and school officials, have 
been divided over the relative merits of either method 


of study, and their testimony has been secured and 
weighed on this side and that. Finally the subject 
came for decision before the school board, a majority 
report favoring the syllabus, as modified by a year’s ex- 
perience of its defects, while a minority of one dwelt at 
length on the utter impossibility of getting any definite 
knowledge of geography without using the questions 
and maps of a text-book. The text-books carried the 


day, however, by a vote of 11 to 9, and some publisher 
has a chance to supply the $7,000 worth of books 
parents will have to purchase.— Springfield Republican. 


INTELLIGENCE Pays.—Keep the people posted up 
on the value of intelligence over vice and ignorance. 
Intelligent people are law-abiding; produce more than 
they consume; they enrich and beautify, and build up, 
and circulate money, and create diversified industry, 


which gives employment to people. Intelligence pays. 
—Am. Journal of Education. 


Lorp Macautay said that in his experience of men 
proficient in oriental tongues, he had never found one 
who could deny that a single shelf of a good European 


library was worth the whole native literature of India 
and Arabia. 


READING BOOK POETS. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


NO. I.—JOHN PIERPONT. 


We stood last year at the foot of the hill in Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, on a bright September day. The 
leaves were just beginning to change, and the air 
seemed a broad mirror of sunlight, rimmed with golden 
woods. The Charles river lay below, winding through 
its hazy, dreamy marshes like an enchanted stream. 
Beyond lay Roxbury, and in the dusky hazes of Boston 
the spire of Hollis Street Church pointed its finger to 
the infinite brightness of the sky. 

A stone monument on the side of the hill, just 
beneath the Tower, attracted me. I went to it over the 
crickets chirping among the clipt grasses, and read : 


POET, 
PATRIOT, 
PREACHER, 
PHILOSOPHER, 
PHILANTHROPIST, 
‘PIERPONT. 

Pierpont! Pierpont’s Reader! “ Napoleon at Rest.” 
“Passing Away.” Old school-days rolled in the flood 
of years before me: I was carried back to the past, and 
lived in dreams amid associations gone. I came home, 
and, taking up Pierpont’s poems, read “ My Grave.” 
It was an exact photograph of the spot I had visited: 

**My grave! I’ve marked thee on the sunny slope; 


The warm, dry slope of Auburn’s wood-crowned hill, 
That overlooks the Charles, and Roxbury’s fields. 


‘* Standing by thy side, 
I see the distant city’s domes and spires. 
There stands the church, within whose lofty walls 
My voice for truth and righteousness and God,— 
But all too feebly,—has been lifted up 
For more than twenty years, but now shall soon 
Be lifted up no more.”’ 

John Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Conn., 1785, 
and died in Medford, Mass., 1866, living to the great 
age that has so often blessed American poets. He 
graduated at Yale, taught school in the South, studied 
law, but finally entered the ministry, and became one of 


the great pulpit lights of Boston. Here he waged a 


war with intemperance with almost ultra-apostolic zeal 
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and made such bitter enemies that in 1845 he asked for 

a dismission from the church. 

Pierpont was also one of the foremost of the old-time 
anti-slavery preachers; a kindred spirit with Channing 
and Henry Ware in the advance of a contest that is 
now fading from the memories of the generation drop- 
ping away. 

The old Hollis Street Church, the scene of Pierpont’s 
activity, from whose tall spire the Stars and Stripes 
used to wave in the heroic days of the war for the 
Union, may still be seen in Boston, a monument of 
departed grandeur of thought and character; of fiery 
heart altars, whose flames are ashes. Here Starr King 
poured forth his brilliant eloquence, and here is the bust 
of the young reformer for whom the mountain that 
bears his name is his most fitting monument. 

Most people are familiar with one or more of Pier- 
pont’s poems, though many have met them only in that 
conservator of poetic fame,—the reading-book. For 
years he was the Boston poet of great public occasions. 
We seldom see Hollis Street Church spire without re- 
calling a poem by Pierpont, which seems to have come 
to him like an inspiration. He became pastor of the 
church in 1819. Our own country was just entering 
upon an era of peace and prosperity, and all eyes were 
turned to the political events of Europe. The throne 
of Napoleon had fallen, and the military pageant of 
France was being withdrawn from the eyes of the 
world. 

. The whole heart of Pierpont was in human progress, 
and the fall of Napoleon seemed to him like the world’s 
most impressive example of the instability of ambition 
and the vanity of worldly glory. Many poets were in- 
spired to take a text from the Emperor’s isolation at 
St. Helena, and solitary death and lonely burial, but to 
Pierpont it was given, like Byron at Waterloo, to catch 
the true spirit of the event. His finest poem is,— 


NAPOLEON AT REST. 


His falchion flashed along the Nile, 
His host he led through Alpine snows; 
O’er Moscow’s towers, that blazed the while, 
His eagle-flag unrolled—and froze! 


Here sleeps he now, alone !—not one, 
Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Bends o’er his dust; nor wife nor son 
Has ever seen or sought his grave. 


Behind the sea-girt rock, the star 

That led him on from crown to crown | 
Has sunk, and nations from afar 

Gazed as it faded and went down. 


High is his tomb: the ocean flood, 
ar, far below, by storms is curled,— 
As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and unstable world. 


Alone he sleeps: the mountain cloud, 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror’s clay in death. 


Pause here! The far-off world at last 

Breathes free; the hand that shook its thrones, 
And to the earth its mitres cast, 

Lies powerless now beneath these stones. 


Hark! Comes there from the pyramids, 
And from Siberian wastes of snow, 

And Europe’s hills, a voice that bids 
The world be awed to mourn him ?—No! 


The only, the perpetual dirge 

That’s heard here is the sea-bird’s cry,— 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 

The clouds’ deep voice, the wind’s low sigh. 

His only long poem, “ The Airs of Palestine,” is now 
little read; “The Pilgrim Fathers ” still lingers in the 
memory of teachers and scholars of the adult generation, 
and “Passing Away” is still quoted like a dimly- 
remembered song. 


— There are two kinds of advancement,—inner and 
outer,—internal and external. The external is gained 
by assumed qualities, with a deal of assertion to make 
them appear as real: the internal, by true+inwardness. 
The first often makes the most show before the world, 
while the latter are only seen«by the higher powers 


above the common man, and love will count in the 
future. The timely wise man seeks to attain unto 
them, —to establish a character above mere pretense 
and external show. LP. N. 


CHAIRS OF DIDACTICS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


PROF. 8. N. FELLOWS, 
State University of Iowa. 


Graduates of universities and colleges, by virtue of 
their superior scholarship and culture, rightfully occupy 
chief places of teaching inall ourschools. They become 
principals and superintendents of graded schools, and 
professors and presidents of colleges. And yet, is it 
not lamentably true that, only after frequent blunders 
and mortifying mistakes, any of them gain success ? 
A chair of Didactics is designed for the professional 
training and instruction of those who, after graduation, 
intend to become teachers. It is gratifying to observe 
that the thoughts of the most enlightened educators are 
tending toward the establishment of such chairs. 

C. R. Pomeroy, D.D., president of Kansgs State Nor- 
mal School, says : 

“We trust the time may come when every college in 
the land shall have its established chair of Didactics, 
and when the history and philosophy of education, and 
the nature and laws of mind in their relations to knowl- 
edge and the methods of instruction, shall form an es- 
sential part of a liberal education. Such a step would 
do much to elevate the profession of teaching, and aid 
powerfully in creating that professional spirit, which as 
yet is so lamentably wanting. It would bring the work 
of higher education more closely into sympathy with 
the work of public schools, and do much to destroy that 
false and vicious sentiment and practice which to-day 
so generally prevails; viz., that a mere academic and 
collegiate education is sufficient preparation for the 
work of a teacher.” 

Ex-State Superintendent A. B. Weaver, of New York, 
says: 

“The need of special provision in colleges for the 
professional training of teachers is recognized, and its 
relative importance has often been admitted by men 
prominent in the management of those institutions. 
Many of the graduates engage as instructors in acad- 
emies and public high schools. Though ambitious to take 


|high rank as teachers, and though possessing the nec- 


essary scholastic acquirements, they are undisciplined 
for their work, and either achieve success by a series of 
experiments at the expense of their schools, or more 
commonly ttbandon a vocation which constantly pre- 
sents difficulties they are unprepared to surmount.” 

The National Journal of Education (Boston), says: 

“The suggestion of Mr. Charles Francis Adams that 
Harvard University should at once establish a chair of 
pedagogics, was excellent, and would apply to every 
college in the country. One of the chief hindrances to 
the growth of correct methods of instruction, is the 
periodical launching of college graduates, utterly un- 
trained in the pedagogic art, into posts of authority as 
principals of grammar and high schools, to give the law 
to women teachers educated in our best normal semina- 
ries, and qualified by long experience in school work. 
By all means, let college boys at least learn a few of 
the fundamental principles of this greatest of arts be- 
fore promotion to the highest positions in the common 
school.” 

At a meeting of English educators, held in London 
July 6, 1872, under the auspices of the College of 
Preceptors, the following resolution was passed : 


“ Resolved, That the institution of professional chairs 
of the Science and Art of Education in each of our uni- 
versities would be a most valuable measure, and ought 
to be pressed upon the attention of the Government and 
Parliament.” . 


In the discussion which preceded the passage of the 
resolution, the following facts and opinions were elicited: 


“ Graduates fresh from universities were apt to think 
they knew all about the art of teaching . . . ; to over- 
look the fact that boys required a different kind of 
training from that which was suitable for men of ma- 
ture minds . . . ; to think they have nothing to do but 
lecture as they have been lectured to... ; to look 
with contempt upon books on education, because the 
authors were merely schoolmasters, thinking that, as 
university men, well taught, and so on, they had ability 
to form plans of their own. . . . Often these graduates 
had been found utterly unable to teach the most ele- 
mentary subjects satisfactorily... . It was extremely 
difficult to impress upon their minds, even of the wran- 

lers, the simple principles of the art of teaching. . . . 


hey were not prepared to take pupils whose intellects 
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were so little forméd, and whose brains had still to 
grow, and prepare them to receive that amount of 
knowledge that it was expected they should have when 
they left school.” 

One eminent educator said, in regard to his assistants : 

“T have had occasion to lament, over and over again, 
not the absence of such knowledge as was sufficient to 
teach well, but the almost entire absence of that prac- 
tical acquaintance with the best methods of imparting 
knowledge to the pupils, as would meet the difficulties 
which suggested themselves in the course of teaching.” 

“Tf, therefore,” one said, “chairs of education were 
established in the universities, filled by men of known 
reputation, men to whom they were accustomed to look 
up, whose fame in the school and lecture-room was still 
echoing in their ears, to such they would listen, and 
would acquire some of their enthusiasm.” 

Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., says: 

“T think the lack of training in the science and art 
of education in our colleges, is a serious injury to in- 
struction in the lower grades.” 

Prof. W. F. Phelps, of Wisconsin, says: 

“In all our higher institutions, our colleges and uni- 
versities, professorships, or departments of education, 
should be established, in which its history, principles, 
ends, and means, should be thoroughly studied by those 
who are to occupy places of influence in society. If 
this nation is ever to become properly educated, it must 
itself become a nation of educators. When agriculture, 
mining, engineering, and the like, are deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to be allowed.a place in the courses of 
the higher institutions, surely education, the chief and 
universal interest of a free people, should demand a pa- 
tient and careful consideration from all.” 

Secretary B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, says: 

“ A chair of Didactics has lately been established in 
the University of Edinburgh, in which Prof. 8, 8. 
Laurie was inaugurated in March, 1877. It is a re- 
proach to us that no similar pioe agen wd exists in any 
American college except the State University of lowa.” 

Hon. C. W. Slagle, president of the State University 
of Iowa, in his late report, writes in regard to the chair 
of Didactics, as follows: 

“For several years a separate normal course was 
maintained, and classes were graduated on completing 
it; but when the University, from the advancement of 
its requirements for admission shut out those preparing 
for primary Fer the Board of Rents determined to 
offer preparation only for the higher departments of ed- 
ucational work, to which a large portion of the collegiate 
alumni are called as principals of high schools, superin- 
tendents, etc. They, therefore (in 1872), placed the 
studies relating to this branch as electives in the senior 
year of the collegiate courses, so that any graduate who 
chooses may receive instruction in this direction. Since 
the adoption of this plan, there have been gratifying 
evidences of its success, and it is believed that in this 
respect the University is rendering important service 
in the work of popular education.” 

Among the “evidences of success” may be enumer- 
ated the following: 

a. Over one-third of the successive senior classes have 
elected didactics as a study, and the proportion is in- 
creasing. 

b. Nearly all of these had previous experience in 
teaehing, and entered the class with a culture and an en- 
thusiasm that have rendered their instruction a delight. 

c. A larger proportion of our graduates have entered 
the profession of teaching, and with much greater suc- 
cess. 

d. The bond of union between the university and 
the high schools has been strengthened. 

In conclusion, permit me to briefly state reasons for 
establishing chairs of Didactics in colleges and univer- 
sities: 

1. It will greatly assist the graduates who, from their 
superior culture, will occupy chief places, and become 
teachers of teachers. . 

2. A reflex benefit will accrue to the colleges them- 
selves in the greater success of their graduates, and in 
rimproved methods of their own work. 

3. Professional educational literature will be improved. 

4. The development of a true science of education 
will be promoted. 


5. It will be a deserved recognition by the highset 
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drill the entire notation of Webster's Dictionary (or 


educational institutions, of the value and need of pro- 
fessional training for teachers of every grade. 
6. Teaching will more justly merit the title of a pro- 


fession. 
7. Higher institutions will become more closely united 


with our public-school system. 

8. It will increase and widen the knowledge of the 
ends and means of education among those who, though 
not teachers, will hold high official and social positions. 


CONDENSED DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING 
READING. 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


1. Teach beginners by a combination of the word 
method, alphabet method, and phonic method. 

2. Make use of the blackboard, the chart, and the 
Primer or First Reader. 

3. Lessons for beginners should not exceed ten min- 
utes in length. 

4. Train pupils to read in a clear, distinct, natural 
tone. 

5. Train them to stand erect. 

6. Train them to hold the book in the left hand. 

7. Train them to open the mouth freely, in reading. 

8. Avoid too much drilling on old lessons. 

9, Train pupils to think about the meaning of what 
they read, by questioning them about every lesson. 

10. Read the ‘lesson properly yourself, and let the 
pupils imitate your reading. 

11. Take concert exercises occasionally, to wake up 
the class, to bring out the voices of timid pupils, and to 
secure corréct pronunciation. 

12. Drill in concert on the vowel-sounds. 

13. Require pupils to copy on their slates, the whole 
or a part of each reading-lesson. Continue this in all 
grades. 

14. Require them to close the book and tell from 
memory, in their own language, any short stories in the 
Reader. 

15. Require them occasionally to write out on their 
slates a reading-lesson from memory. 

16. Make up an occasional reading-match by choos- 
ing sides, requiring every pupil that makes a mistake to 
be seated. 

17. Explain the meaning of every difficult or unusual 
word. 

18. Call the attention of pupils to the capital letters 
and the punctuation-marks, in copying their reading- 
lessons. 

19. Inthe primary classes, teach the pupils the diction- 
ary notation of the long and the short sounds of all the 
vowels ; and in the grammar grades, teach by blackboard- 


Worcester’s, if that is the school dictionary in use). 


20. Give special attention to the sounds of a that 
children are apt to give incorrectly ; such as 4, d, ete. 


21. Give concert exercises to illustrate the different 
inflections. 

22, Train pupils to the habit of referring to the dic- 
tionary for definitions and pronunciation. 

23. In all grades above the primary combine, as far 
as practicable, language-lessons, grammar, and composi- 
tion with the reading-lessons, by selecting the parts of 
speech, parsing with brief forms, analyzing sentences, 
briefly explaining punctuation and the use of capitals, 
and by writing abstracts. 

24. Train all grades of classes in the following points 
of vocal culture : 


a. Erect position. 
5. Breathing exercises. e. Articulation. 
Vowel sounds. Jf. Pronunciation. 


25. In order to vary the monotony of the school- 
readers, occasionally select a good story-book, — like 
Robinson Crusoe,—and require each pupil to read a par- 
agraph or page, while the others listen. Require the 
pupils to bring in a newspaper, and read telegrams, ad- 


d. Open mouth. 
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Vertisements, ete. 


A GIFT IN TRUST. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


My sient friend! the power of rhythmic words, 

ike the swift pinions of the carrier-dove, 
Is given to wing the messages of love 

High o’er the dusty paths of plodding herds: 

But poets carol, like the morning birds 
Translating light to music, not alone 
For joy,of song in chancels of their own, 

But for all souls the blue pavilion girds! 

Thine are the lark-notes of the bards of old; 

Thine the last hymning of the Sons of Song; 

To them who loved them most, the anthems rolled 
Through heaven’s grand temple-dome, the most belong: 
And they who sing are but the vocal tongue 

Of the mute world, for whom this sacred trust they hold! 


Let them not enter to that solemn hall 
Where Dante trod, and Milton’s sightless eyes 
Saw the ineffable splendor; nor where dies, 
In far, faint echoes, the last madrigal 
That soothed the leve-lorn Petrarch, — till there fall 
On their uplifted brows the light of skies 
Deeper than ours, and the anointing, wise, 
Of consecration to the Best in all! 
The mute are wron when folly finds a tongue; 
And all the yearning voicelessness of things 
Up-reaching for a language, feels the wrong 
f Nature’s laureate to no dumb heart sings; 
Sick with melodious grief, the Soul of Song 
Soars with her lark to heaven on swift, invisible wings! 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


(Eight to nine years old.) 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWILER. 


IL—LIESCHEN IN THE SECOND GRADE. 
(Continued.) 


We have seen, in our last number, what is Lieschen’s 
instruction in “religion,” as the department of Biblical 
knowledge is called, during the second year at school. 
We will now see what she learns in the five other sub- 
jects to which her attention is directed during this year. 

In the second place comes the instruction in her own 
language. She receives lessons not only in reading it 
and writing it, but, more fortunate than her American 
cousin, in speaking it also. Eight of her twenty-four 
weekly hours of school work are spent in her own lan- 
guage, — twice as much as she gives to any other of the 
six departments of study which she pursues. 

In reading, the object in view at this period of her 
school course, is not what we may call elocutionary 
reading; but simply facility in calling quickly and cor- 
rectly the words on the printed page, as they come. 
This is the first step; the other will come in due time. 

Without using a text-book, she now begins to learn 
grammar, being taught it orally in a pleasant, informal 
way, to distinguish the parts of speech as they occur in 
reading-lessons. Even if her teacher were too dull to 
think of calling her attention to the varied phases of na- 
ture during the revolving year, she could not fail to give 
heed to these lessons of the great Teacher of the world; 
for her reading-book is arranged with prose and poetry 
suitable for each quarter of the year, and she is called 
upon at the proper time to observe all the changes of 
the vegetable and animal life around her, and to idealize 
the flowers and birds of her native region by welcoming 
them back with songs and poetry on their yearly return. 

She began to write on the same day when she began 
to read, and she of course continues this exercise. Great 
stress is laid on the correct copying of the pieces as- 
signed her for this purpose. “Be very lenient,” said a 
German lecturer on pedagogies, in my hearing, — “ be 
very lenient toward those faults in the written exercises 
of your primary pupils which arise from a want of 
knowledge or lack of comprehension; but very strin- 
gent toward all errors in mere copying, since these come 
only from a want of attention. If you are not wholly 
unforgiving toward these, you are laying the foundation 
of a careléss, inaccurate habit of mind, which will be 
inexpressibly injurious in future, both to the individual 
and to the community of which he is a member.” 

Conséquently, great stress is laid on the importance 
of Lieschen’s bringing the exercises she has copied from 
the reader, neatly written, without a single omission or 
correction; if she does this, a “ Lob,” that jis, literally, 
a “praise,”—a “merit mark,” we would call it,—is in- 


scribed in red ink on the margin of her exercise-book. 
Of these books Lieschen has quite a number; I have 
counted as many as twelve, each devoted to a different 
subject, and each in weekly use in the school parapher- 
nalia of a little German friend of mine, in a grade a 
little higher than the one in which we now “ hospitiren.” 
Lieschen has invested a cent in buying a dozen “eti- 
quettes,” as she called them, — labels, shields of white 
paper, — and has put one in the back of each blank- 
book ; on this she has written very carefully her name, 
and the subject to which this book is sacred; over all 
this she has tacked a newspaper cover, and on that is 
another “etiquette.” All this trouble is not superflu- 
ous; for when the half-yearly examination comes which 
shall decide whether Lieschen can go up half a grade, or 
must remain where she is for another six months; all 
her exercise-books will have to lie in a neat pile on the 
desk before her, and the practised examiner, with rapid 
hand and keen eye, will flutter over their leaves and 
notice their faults and excellences. Their general ap-. 
pearance will be an important feature in his decision. 
“The exercise-books of a school,—they are the con- 
science of the school,” said my lecturer before quoted. 
“ By them, and by them alone, without seeing pupils or 
teacher, I can tell,” he said, “whether the teacher is 
honest, truthful, single-minded, and faithful.” 


When Lieschen has filled up an exercise-book, and it 
has been inspected, she brings it home to the careful 
mother, who lays it away in the drawer with the others; 
then they will accumulate until the joyful day when 
Lieschen is confirmed, becomes Frdulein Liece, and 
leaves school forever. As to blots, Lieschen would as 
soon go to school with a soot-mark on her round, sweet 
face, as with the tiniest blot in one of those exercise- 
books. She has, in the little pencil and pen-box which 
accompgnies her to school, a blunt penknife with which 
she has already learned to erase; and the polished tooth 
of some animal,—a hog, I think,—with which to rub the 
paper smooth again when the little knife has roughened 
it. Besides copying in this accurate manner, Lieschen 
writes little dictation-exercises from her reading-book 
during this year. 

So much for reading and writing her native language ; 
now, how does she set about the most important and 
difficult task of all, — the learning to speak it with ele- 
gance and fluency? People in America think about 
this accomplishment as Dogberry thought about reading 
and writing,— that it comes by nature. Sometimes it 
does, and in such cases the little American does not feel 
the want of the training her little German cousin has 
enjoyed; but alas for those who have received no such 
gift at their birth from their fairy godmother! These 
help to swell the ranks of the poets who must “die with 
all their music in them.” Not so with Lieschen; if it 
pleases Providence to give her ideas, she shall be able 
to express them. The means used for this purpose are 
several ; first, the learning by heart of simple poems 
which have been carefully explained to her. Many 
teachers in our country do not sufficiently appreciate 
the worth of this old-fashioned exercise. It must be 
difficult for lips habituated to the most beautiful and 
appropriate collection of language, to accustom them- 
selves to the utterance of slang words or still coarser 
expressions. Then the teacher relates little stories to 
her class, and when they have heard to the end with 
eager interest, she asks all who can relate it over again 
to raise the hand. Our Lieschen’s fat little fingers fly 
eagerly up; the teacher calls her name; she rises and 
addresses her class of forty members with as much ease, 
and a good deal more grace, than the star-orator of a 
woman’s-rights meeting displays. When she has taken 
her seat again, the teacher points ont the faults she has 
made, in grammar, in point of fact, in the use of words ; 
and calls upon another little story-teller. Educated 
Germans converse wonderfully well; and I have always 
attributed this accomplishment of theirs to the careful 
training of this kind which they receive at school. 


Then there are a set of wall-pictures, representing all 
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the common occupations of life, and its simple home ' they find its reason for existing; the patient care and plaster. The only entrance to the place was by a 
scenes. These are shown to Lieschen’s class, and she and attention which it requires; the tranquility which hole cut through from a wood-closet in the hall. This 


is practised in describing them and answering questions it induces; the rest which it affords to the busy little ' teacher (a man) went to the place, and seeing some 
brain, —these are their “subjective” reasons for the sticks brandished in the darkness, went back to his 


about them. 

Thirdly, Lieschen learns arithmetic. She is prac- 
tised in the four operations of addition, multiplication, 
subtraction, and division, on her slate and orally; but, 


grade, here she works with those less than one hun- 
dred. She devotes four hours a week to this study. 


Fourthly, writing. Lieschen gives four hours weekly 
to writing in her copy-book under the direction of her 
writing-master; and I am proud to say that it is ex- 
pressly stated on the back of her copy-book, that it is on 
a system which follows “ Hin Amerikanische Methode.” 
The method may be American, but the writing is decid- 
edly German: Hair-stroke! ground-stroke / “ Hair-stroke ! 
ground-stroke!” as the teacher, like a pendulum, monot- 
onously repeats, while the children are practising in 
time to his words, the light up-stroke and heavy down- 
stroke, which are the basis of all German writing, and 
must, therefore, be practised in concert by the class, 
until the result looks as regular as if done by mechan- 
ical means. Besides the beautiful, shaded, and pointed 
handwriting of her own people, Lieschen will learn 
somewhat later what she calls “the Latin handwriting,” 
“ Lateinische Handschrift,” which is the handwriting 
which the English, Americans, and the Latin nations of 
Europe use. When she has thoroughly learned these, 
she will have lessons in Gothic lettering for ornamental 
purposes, and in various other styles of ornamentation 
with the pen. This will not be a useless accomplish- 
ment in a land where birthday presents, inscriptions, 
“ greetings,” for all kinds of anniversaries, are a part of 
the social religion of the people. 

Fifthly, she must do a certain amount of needlework 
fif I may give this name to the knitting of a stocking), 
which is her assigned task for this grade. She must 
be very careful to have no dropped stitches, or even 
loose ones, in it; for the government examiners have 
sharp eyes, and have worn all their lives socks knit by 
the skillful hands of a wife or daughter. I used to 
think, at first, that this continuance by the Germans of 
the practice of making by hand with tedious care what 
other nations have so long agreed to make by machin- 
ery, was one of those points in which the Germans so 
strongly resemble the Chinese,— burning down the 
house for generations to roast the pig, because their an- 
cestors hal done so, long after other nations had dis- 
covered less expensive and less troublesome means of 
accomplishing the desired end. But I gradually grew 
into their mode of thought, and learned to see a beauty 
and meaning in the homely employment. A German 
girl of the middle class who has not at her confirmation 
several dozen pairs of stockings knit by her own hands, 
would be esteemed by her countrymen as being what the 
Yankees call “shiftless.” With these on hand, she is 
furnished for life with this necessary article of attire; 
and, as she sits, in the long winter evenings of her 
mature matronhood or widowhood, deftly putting in 
new heels or toes, there rises before her the fair visions 
of her sweet girlish days, and the Vaterhaus where she 
first made the stitches she is now replacing. What 
silken hose from the looms of Lyons could be so pre- 
cious to her! Even in the hands of the titled and 
wealthy, I found something pleasant and picturesque in 
the homely occupation ; it seems to me, then, the last 
relic of the days when queens and princesses, and even 
goddesses,—Helen of Troy, Calypso, and Minerva,—sat 
before their looms and made garments for mortals, or 
immortals, to wear. 

Those who conduct the educational system of Prus- 
sia say that the great attention paid to needlework in 
their girls’ schools, is not because of the material ben- 
efit the learner may hereafter derive from their labor. 
A reason of this kind would be far too “objective” to 
find a place in German pedagogics. It is in the habit 
of mind which sach an employment conduces, in which 


custom. The experienced matron of an American In-! desk, shut the door, bore the interruption, and let the 
sane Asylum has asserted almost the same thing; she little rascals escape, without even finding out who they 


says that in many cases regular needlework has proved were. The school, which had been noisy enough be- 
as she was kept to numbers below twenty in the first the best of remedial agents for restless, self-indulgent fore, was ruined from that day. What did the school 


‘patients. 


again in the third grgde. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM A. AYRES. 


Lieschen has also two hours of gymnastics weekly. 
And here we will bid her farewell, until we meet her 


committee do, when it was evident that the teacher was 
a failure? Merely this: when it was near the end of 
the term, one of them told him “the boys were going 
to lead him a dog’s life the last week of school,” and he 
had better close the term a week before the time, with- 
out giving any previous notice !—and this was actually 
done. 

As a rule, very little can be expected of the commit- 
tee. The teacher must make or mar the school. The 


A foreigner might read volume after volume of our 
educational publications, and reasonably suppose that he 
had acquired a good idea of our system and its workings, 
and yet remain almost wholly uninformed as to the most 
characteristic of all,—the country district school. He, 
would know something of it as a matter of intention, 
and something of its results from the percentage of the | 
population who are unable to read and write, but of its 
actual character he would learn little or nothing. The 


‘the school. 
there are only a few pupils, but it must be allowed, not 
assumed, and never permitted to runcounter to the idea 


that the teacher is the authority. 


very first effort should be directed to the establishment 
of a sound, firm discipline,—not overstrained and fan- 
ciful, but such as is necessary to the smooth working of 


A good deal of liberty may be allowed when 


When this matter is once settled, all the rest will be 


popular interest centers in the large, elaborately organ- 


apt to go smoothly. It may be a serious business. Big 


ized schools of cities, which can be easily examined, ex-| boys and girls, almost or quite young men and women, 


chiefly that writers are familiar. 


perimented with, and discussed; and it is with these may be found on the same benches with children ten 
The others offer no Years old. They are used to a good deal of personal 


tempting field for the application of new theories: the freedom, and are impatient, of restraint or of doing 


instruction they give is merely elementary, and they 


‘things in some way that.is mew to them. Very pos- 


are often controlled by committees unconscious of their, sibly some of them come with an avowed intention of 


own ignorance, as well as of their responsibilities, and 


making the place too hot for the teacher. ‘It is a hard 


incredulous as to the advantages that attend training ©45®: and does not speak well for the civilization of that 


education that is received by a very large part of the 
community, and it is with them first that the great edu- 
cators have concerned themselves. Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Fichte, Horace Mann, Barnard, all men of high repute 
and extremely unlike in many ways, unite in giving no 
small share of attention to this very class of schools, and 
rightly hold that its importance to the welfare and char- 
acter of each coming generation can hardly be overes- 
timated. 

The problem is not only, or chiefly, to teach a certain 
facility in reading and writing and arithmetic, with 
some dash of geography and of grammatical rules, 
learned painfully by rote, and forgotton as soon as the 
school-days are over. Much that in a city may be 
trusted to the unconscious influence of the surround- 
ings, must here be brought about by deliberate inten- 
tion. Living in a small circle tends to produce a cer- 
tain slowness in receiving and amalgamating new ideas, 
and the lack of a habit of resisting or yielding to the 
unjust or the suitable claims of others in daily inter- 
course, makes it difficult to enforce a prompt and cour- 
teous obedience to mere formal rules, such as relate to 
a suitable position at the desk or during recitation, 
quiet in the school-room during school hours, the sup- 
pression of uncouth and unsightly personal habits, and 
the like. Discipline is difficult, and yet is preémi- 
nently important. With it, any one can hammer into 
the pupils as much as they are expected to learn, and 
do them a great deal of incidental good besides. With- 
out it, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that nothing 
will be accomplished. Some few will learn because they 
are disposed to do so, if they have even a poor opportu- 
nity, but the rest wlll remain where they were, except 
that habits of lawlessness and disregard of proper au- 
thority are somewhat strengthened. 

The true condition of some of these schools is un- 
dreamed of by those who have had no personal knowl- 
edge of such things. Here, for instance, is an actual 
case, lately reported to the writer. Ina small school; 
which had for some time been unruly, the teacher was 
one day disturbed by a knocking on the ceiling. Two 
boys, not belonging to the school, had climbed up into 


the loft under the roof, and were pounding on the joists 


for any pursuit. Yet these schools give the only formal part of the world in which it occurs; but it is part of the 


existing condition of things, and one of the difficulties 

‘the teacher mustovercome. Short of overcoming it, is no 
peace and no success. When once good order is se- 
cured, every attempt should be made to benefit and im- 
prove the pupils in ways outside the recitations. The 
amount of “school learning” required of a teacher for 
a small district school would often be ridiculously over- 
paid at half the amount of the salary. Something must 
make the lack good, or the school is not worth its cost. 
This something else is discipline and civilization. This 
is what every young teacher should strive for; and 
doing so, may feel tolerably sure, not only of success in 
that place, but of advancement in the profession. 


VARIETIES. 


— The high school is furthermore necessary to give 
the best efficiency to the lower grades. It will be found 
that in those cities where the best high schools are’ 
maintained, there the elementary work is most thor- 
oughly done. Each grade becomes an incentive to ac- 
tivity for the pupils in the schools below it, admission to 
such grade being the reward of faithful study. This 
incentive acts with increased force as the pupil grows 
older, and the grade of the school becomes higher. 
Even those scholars in the grammar school who do not 
expect to take a full course in the high school, are 
spurred on by the desire to pass such an examination 
as would admit them to such school. Cut off the high 
school, and you will inevitably lower the standard of 
scholarship in the grammar grade.—Prof. Geo. R. Gear. 


— Painting jugs.—“ The hand that rocks the cradle,” 
paints jugs. When we began this we were going to 
say something real mean and sarcastic about the con- 
centration of all the womanly intellect and ambition in 
the United States upon the labor of painting vague 
atrocities on jugs and things, when we happened to re- 
member how many women’s brothers and husbands we 
had seen wasting their brain-tissues, and devoting long, 
patient months to the coloring of a meerschaum pipe no 
bigger than a cork, and we hastily dropped into the 
lame and harmless conclusion noted above.— Burlington 
Hawkeye. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


THE FRANCONIA RANGE. 


The western range of the White Mountains abounds in’ 
peautiful and enchanting objects of interest, and wild combi-| 
nations of scenery, surpassing, perhaps, any other locality. | 
Lafayette is the crowning peak, being 5,585 feet above the sea- 
level. The ascent is made by bridle-path. 

The accompanying cut will introduce our readers to the far- 
famed ‘‘ Franconia Notch,’’ where are found scenes of mar- 
vyelous beauty and grandeur. Near the Profile House is the 


“Echo Lake,” “The Old Man of the Mountain,” “The 
Flume,” “The Pool,” and ‘The Basin,” all of which 


PROFILE 


OF 


are of great interest. This delightful spot can be ap- 
proached by stage from Plymouth, by the charming Pemige- 
wasset Valley, or from Littleton bya shorter-stage route, of 
varied beauty and attractiveness. There are also stages to 
Bethlehem, and all points inthe mountains, leaving the Profile 
House. The attractions for short walks, carriage or saddle 
trips, easily made from this house, are numerous, and we ad- 
vise our readers to see all these picturesque points while on 
the Institute tour. 


“Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to the hills, so old, so grand, and solemn, 
T.aat God hath planned.” 


CONIA NOTCH,WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HORACE MANN AND THE KINDERDERGARTEN. | 
To the Editor of The Journal: 
AN OPEN ANSWER TO MADAM MARY MANN. 

Madam :—I am thankful for the trouble you have taken (in 
your communication to Ture JOURNAL of June 14), of affirm- 
ing, instead of infirming, what I said of your husband in the 
third number of the New Education. 

I said: ‘If Horace Mann had found traces of a kindergarten 
in Europe, it would have been he who would have preached 
the news of the movement-school and pleasant-learning. Far 
from it, he remained the professor of strict discipline, progres- 
sive but puritan, who never heard of a_ play-school, nor 
dreamed of becoming the teacher who dances and plays with 
his children like a natural fool.’ 

You, Madam, said: ‘‘ It was after Mr. Mann’s visit to Eu- 
rope that he had children of his own, and no kindergartner 
ever danced and played [you put it ‘epigrammatically,’ but I 
put it ‘reverentially,’ after Madam Von Marenholtz-Buelow}, 
more than he did with his children. A new world opened to 
him with his children. ... Froebel himself did not think 
nore of consulting their nature and tendencies than he did, 
though his own puritan training hampered him in the quest.”’ 

In this last sentence of yours, ‘‘ heir nature’? means the na- 
ture of other people’s children made over by educational in- 
cubation. Often I used it in that sense, as you do; it is so 
natural. - 

The only difference remaining between you, Madam, and 
myself, would be that you express so much more lovingly what 
I said technically; confirming my statement of what Horace 
Mann did not do as a leader of teachers, by what you alone 
could have known him to do later as a father. 

I acknowledge this disadvantage of mine, enhanced by the 
pride of having elicited from you this later homage, which 
will not be the last. 

With the most profound respect and complete obedience, 

E. SEGUIN. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The same natural qualities, and the same acquisitions that 
constitute a good instructor are necessary to make a good com- 
mittee-man. The examination of a teacher is always more or 
less of a farce, unless the examiner is either a teacher, or one 
one who knows by experience what itis to teach. All examin- 
ations, except those of school teachers are conducted by those 
who are masters of that concerning which they examine. The 
leading educators of all countries are agreed in this, ‘ that no 
system of public schools can reach a high degree of efficiency 
without close and constant supervision by competent oflicers.”’ 

Here come these extreme cases, —and in every instance 
the teacher is exonerated. Perhaps if more cases of the kind 
were looked into intelligently, teachers would suffer less op- 


Probrium than now in the matter of corporal age aw 


SPELLING. 


Many teachers in the common schools can testify to the 
great waste of time incurred in teaching the spelling of words, 
the meaning and use of which children have no idea, and leay- 
ing untaught the spelling of the names of the most common 
objects, and their qualities, ete. In many instances teachers 
can not do better work without the coéperation of the school 
committee, any more than the latter can reach good results in 
their school-systems without the codperation of faithful and 
efficient teachers. As understanding the use and meaning of 
words is simply indispensable to a knowledge of a language, 
this very important branch of instruction should not be over- 
looked for mere spelling of meaningless words; that is, words 
meaningless to the children who study spelling, in most if not 
all of our common schools. Those who advocate the use of a 
**Speller,’’ as a text-book in schools, cannot fail to see the 
truth of the above statements. H. M. §, 


THE ART OF BLOTTING. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In the spicy article in Tue JOURNAL this week, entitled 
** Pen-and-Ink Battalion,’’ occurs the following quotation from 
Pope: 

salen The first and greatest art, the art to blot.” 

If blotting is the first and greatest art, then its practical use 
should be thoroughly understood and carefully remembered. 
And to facilitate both, I will give here the passage in Horace 
which inculeates the frequent and unsparing use of the art: 


Nec virtute foret clarisque potentius armis, 

Quam lingua, Latium, si non offenderet unum- 
Quemque poetarum lime labor et mora. Vos, o 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod mon 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 


Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 
—Ars Poetica. 


Translation: ‘‘Nor would Italy be raised higher by valor 
and feats of arms, than by its language, did not the fatigue 
and tediousness of using the file disgust every one of our poets. 
Do you, the descendants of Pompilius, reject that poem, which 
many days and many a blot have not ten times subdued to the 
most perfect accuracy ?” R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, June 15th, 1878. 

QUERIES. 

73. If IL should make and use a telephone, as described in 
one of your recent papers, should I be liable to pay a royalty 
to any concern or infringe any patent ? M. E. W. 

Newport, R. I., May, 1878. 

[We think not, as no patent has been obtained for that in- 
vention.—ED. | 

“Card me thé latest date at which my article will be in time,”’ 
is the laconic reply we receive from a distinguished professor 
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SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION, 


rhe meeting in the Whit Mountaine premises to be tht most 
impertant yet held in this country. Prominent refermere from 
all section hay signifijd their intention ef being present, Ihe 
addressee of sum ef eur leading filelodists in the merning be- 
for the American Institiit, wil pav the wey fer the afternoon 
session ef the Speling Referm Assogjation. Much buaines ef 
impertan¢ ie to be preeentd. When the Cenfereng met in 
Philadelphia, two ykare ago, it wae all an experiment. Dele- 
gats cam, ciirious to know if anything would be done. Littl 
preparation had been mad. fhis year we meet with thé assiir- 
ang that the referm ie going rapidly ferward. Iwo yeare of 
experieng in starting the work wil enabl us to vot undestand- 
ingly en the impertant questions cuming up. Arrangments 
hav been mad_so that immbdiately after this mbeting a vig- 
orus ferward movement wil be mad, and it ia ef the first im- 
pertang that all thoe specially interested should be preeent 
and shar in the deliberatione. Niarly all the activ membere 
wil be en thre ground all dey Wedneeday, discussing prelimi- 
naria and getting all bueines prepard for the session Thureday 
afternoon. An urgent invitation ia therfor extended to the 
activ workere, and to all thoe who hav especially studid the 
subject, to be prezent en thre daya and to shar in the discus- 
sione, Thusadey. July 11, at 2 p.m. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


64. Did not “J.” write exactly the opposite of what he 
should have written ? According to Worcester, ‘ workhouse’ is 
a consolidated compound; ‘town-house’ is not. 

I should say to pupils,—Compounds, each of whose elements 
retains its original accents, should be united by a hyphen. 
The hyphen should always be used when the sense would be 
obscured by its omission; as, ‘“‘ That is a poor-house,’’ and 
‘** That is a poor house,’”’ have meanings widely different. Not 
all the occupants of the latter would care to be considered 
‘*paupers.”’ For further information, J.’’ is referred to 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Punctuation,’’ pp. 208-218. 8. P. B. 


66. Can $$ be written decimally ? Is ita decimal as now 
written ? Js there any other way of writing it ? 


The second question should be first considered, It is a deci- 
mal as now written, according to the definition that a decimal 
fraction is one whose denominator is 10 or some power of 10. 
But it is not written as a decimal, because in writing decimals 
we do not write the denominator. To write 40 tenths decimally 
we write 40 as a whole number, and indicate the denominator 
by the position of a period called the decimal point, thus: 4.0. 
True, the cypher at the right of the point adds nothing to the 
value of the 4; but it changes its name. 1 bushel and 4 pecks 
are equal in value,} but different in name. Suppose we are to 
divide 4 by 4 tenths, we reduce 4 to tenths, thus: 4 == 4.0 (forty 
tenths); 40+.4= 10, 

I recently was called upon by one of my teachers, to explain 
to her pupils how to write 210 thousandths. The pupils per- 
sistently affirmed that .210 should be read 21 hundredths, be- 
cause they had been taught that the cypher at the right of the 
*point’’ is insignificant. I told them, first of all, that in 
reading decimals we first read as though they were whole num- 
bers, and then read the denominator as determined by the 
position of the “ point;’’ that the denominator is always 1 with 
as many cyphers annexed as there are orders or ‘‘ places’’ at 
the right of the point.” 

I then wrote 55, and they read ‘* fifty-five.”” Next 5.5, and 
they read *‘ fifty-five tenths,” =‘'5 and five tenths.” Next, 
210, and they read ‘‘two hundred and ten.’’ Next 21.0, and 
they read “two hundred and ten tenths,=21.”’ Next 2.10, 
and they read, ‘‘two hundred and ten hundreds =2 and ten 
hundredths =two and one tenth.’”’ Lastly, I wrote .210, and 
they enthusiastically exclaimed, ‘‘ two hundred and ten thou- 
sandths = twenty-one hundredths.”’ 

Thus the mystery was made plain, and they were able to 


write whatever I requested. Of course, I said more to them 

than I have thought necessary to say here. If any teacher 

should meet with similar difficulty, what I have said might be 

of some service. J. M. MAXWELL, 
Louisville, Ky., June, 1878. 


GOOD WORDS. 

— For teachers already in the schools, no agency has been 
more valuable than that afforded by the ably-edited and useful 
JOURNAL,—conveying to them, every week, information as to 
methods of instruction, suggestions as to the discipline to be 
maintained, and discussions of almost every important topic 
connected with school management and school work. — Last 
Report of Gen. Eaton, Com. of Ed. 

— Your journal I consider the best not only in the United 
States, but in the whole world, so far as 1 have seen,—PRoF. 
EpWARD WIsE, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

— May yours, the most valuable educational journal in the 
United States, be read by tens of thousands.—T. C. H. VANCE, 
Ed. Eclectic Teacher, Carlisle, Ky. 

— Your paper is by far the best in this country for adver- 
tisements, addressing educated people. — L, SAuvEUR, New 
York Cily. 


in New England. We rather like the style, 


— Iam more and more _ with your journal, and can 
not work without it.—S. W. Parsons, Montreal, Can. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. Cts. 


‘about to be made Japanese Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

— Henri Martin has been elected to the French 
Academy, he having taken the place made vacant by 
the death of M. Thiers, and defeating M. Taine. 


Boston: Thermometer 100° in the shade. Away to 
the shadows of Mount Washington, where it is 60° in 
the sun! 


Tue Beecher tent, with a capacity of covering an 
audience of 4,000 people, will be pitched on the Fabyan 
‘meadows, and if necessary will be used as a sleeping- 
tent by night as well as a working-tent by day. 


One of the interesting features of the Institute will 
be found in the discussions of the Spelling-Reform As- 
‘sociation. Prest. March will give an address on the 
(work of the Association, and the meeting of Thursday 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100}. 

— The Berlin Congress has decided to entrust Aus- 
tria with the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The question of the aggrandizement of Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, is to be referred to a commission. 

— The Indian fight om Curry Creek resulted in a 
victory for the federal troops. Forty savages were 
killed, and the Indians retreated to their stronghold in 
the Stein Mountain. Indian Agent Stowers at Idaho 
says that the Indians remain friendly, and probably 
will continue to do so. The latest intelligence from 
Oregon is that the Indian tribes are eager to join in 
the war. General Sherman does not believe in the 
coming of a general Indian war. 

— The Queen of Spain, Mercedes, is dead. She was 
only 18 years old, and had been married only five months. 

— Advices from the Rio Grande lead army officers to 
fear war with Mexico. 

— The late Mr. Bryant left property of the value of 
$350,000. 

— Harvard defeated Yale at the New London re- 
gatta on Friday. 

— General Grant will return to America by the way 
of India, China, and Japan, landing at San Francisco. 

— Friday was the fortieth anniversary of the Coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria, which took place on the 28th 
of June, 1838. 

— Heavy reinforcements have been sent from Eng- 
land to the Cape of Good Hope, and a battle was fought 
in the Cape Colony on the 29th of May. 

— The tenth annual session of the American Philo- 
logical Association will be held at Saratoga, N. Y., in 
the Opera House connected with the Grand Union 
Hotel, on Tuesday, July 9, at 7:30 p.m. The address 
of the president of the Association, Prof. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, LL..D., of the Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, will be delivered on Wednesday. 

— Dr. Texedor has been duly installed as Governor 
of Buenos Ayres for the term ending April 30, 1881. 

— Russia thinks of adopting the Gregorian Calendar, 
and thus putting herself in accord with the civilized 
part of Christendom, in point of reckoning time. 

— Austria continues her war preparations, while 
England is discontinuing hers. 


‘most delightful summer resort. We have already an- 


— Mori, formerly Japanese envoy to Washington, is, 


PARTIES WHO HAVE NOT ENGAGED ROOMS in ad- 
vance ef leaving home, will learn, on reaching Wells 
River, on the Boston, Concord and Montreal railroad, 
‘at what places they can be accommodated. Arrange- 
‘ments have been made for the accommodation of 4,000 
‘people, and it is probable that all who propose attending 
‘the Institute will find rooms at some one of the many 


| hotels and boarding-houses. 


For the benefit of those who have not secured rooms, 
we wish to say, to save correspondence, that Crawford’s, 
Fabyan’s, the Twin Mountain, White Mountain, Mt. 


‘Pleasant, the Sinclair, and Thayer’s Hotel, are now 


full to overflowing. Parties wishing to goto Bethlehem 
will do well to write to Durgin & Fox, of the Sinclair 


| 
Hilden: who have consented to act as a local committee 


to locate in boarding-houses not yet full. Bethlehem is 
lone of the most beautiful resorts inthe mountains. The 
houses at North Conway are not full, and this, too, is a 


nounced the hotels at Conway, and parties wishing rooms 


will address S. D. and S. W. Thompson, North Con- 


\way, N. H., who will act as a local committee for the 
several houses at that place. Prices per day from 
' $1.00 to $2.00. 


THE subjects of the addresses and papers at the In- 
stitute are among the vital topics of the day. Dr. Sau- 
veur will speak on the Reformation in the Teaching of 
‘the Ancient and Modern Languages; Hon. Mr. Dick- 
inson, of Massachusetts, will open the discussion of 
School Supervision; Hon. Mr. Corthell of Maine, and 
Prof. Hagar of Massachusetts, will give their views on 
the Examinations of Teachers and Schools; Visible 
Speech will be illustrated by Professor Butterfield ; Dr. 
Warren of Boston, will discuss the Higher Education 
of Woman; Professor Niles will present Mountain 
Summits and Scenery, by the aid of the stereopticon ; 
W. A. Mowry of Rhode Island, will treat of Political 
Education in the Schools, and Larkin Dunton of the 
Boston Normal School, on Professional Schools for 
Teachers; Hon. E. E. White of Indiana, will give his 
views on the American Method of Teaching; Profes- 
sor March will discuss the Spelling-Reform; Professor 
Dolbear will illustrate the Telephone; and John Kraus 
and M. Kraus-Boelte will show the value of the Kinder- 
garten. The whole exercises will be interspersed with 
readings, music, excursions, etc.; closing with a grand 
re-union on Friday evening. 


THE season of college comtmencements and anniver- 
sary exercises of normal and other schools, will, in the 
main, be completed with the present week. The edu- 
cational intelligence we present in Tue Journat of 
this issue, furnishes abundant evidence of the prosperity 


land success of these institutions of learning, in all parts 


of the country. A glorious army of young men and 
women enter upon the arena of active life. As the 
great educational institutions of America, her univer- 
sities, colleges, seminaries, normal and public high 
schools send forth their reinforcements into society, it 
is a question of great interest to them that they secure 
the generous and hearty encouragement and sympathy. 
of every good citizen. 

As yet these youthful graduates know little of the 
pratical details of the new and untried fields of service 
they are about to enter. They will bring to their work, 
we trust, a noble enthusiasm and the results of wise in- 
struction and generous culture, which will fit them to 
work and fight in the ranks of the tried and faithful 
promoters of those elements of real progress which the 
cultivated class should foster and develop in improving 
our civilization. The able work which these educa- 
tional institutions have done during the past year,—a 
year of unusual depression in the business world, can- 
not fail to deepen and strengthen the hold which cul- 
ture has upon our people. Education prepares men for 
useful pursuits in life; it makes them more intelligent, 
healthier in mind and body, purer in spirit. We trust 
the fresh and annual influx of educated enthusiasm and 
energy which goes forth from our schools of all grades, 
will become a real stimulus and encouragement to hope 
for better things in the largest and truest sense. We 
believe this is to be the result, for the classes are not 
only larger, year by year, but they are better trained, 
and the standard of liberal culture is annually being 
raised higher and higher. While the people have done 
nobly in sustaining these schools in the past, we be- 
speak for them such an increase of support, both of 
money and fostering care, as will enable them to do even 
better work in the future. 


LAST WORDS, BEFORE THE INSTITUTE. 


The plans for the meeting of the American Institute 
are now completed, and it only remains for us to carry 
out the programme announced in our columns, From 
advices received at this moment from the hotels at the 
mountains, and from our friends of New England and 
adjacent parts, we are assured that at least three thou- 
sand educators will meetin this great convention. The 
officers have worked for this result for two reasons, one 
of which has been to gather in one educational meeting 
the best talent of the land to -discuss the live educa- 
tional questions of the day, and to give expression to the 
sentiment of the workers on the matters that most truly 
concern their well-being and prosperity ; another reason 
has been to give to teachers and their friends. one of 
the most delightful holiday excursions which the beau- 
tiful mountdin region of New England can furnish; and 
to enable them to do this at a nominal expense, all the 
officers have labored most earnestly. The managers of 
railroads and proprietors of hotels have made all the 
concessions we could ask, and they have in all cases 
acted honorably toward the Institute. We extend a 
most cordial welcome to our educational friends, East, 
West, North, and South, to come to this family gather 
ing, and together spend a few days of delightful, fra- 
ternal intercourse. We may meet as strangers, but we 
hope to part as friends. 


COMMISSIONER EATON’S REPORT. 


The Report, for 1876, of Gen. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, is at length pub- 
lished,—not delayed by the fault of our chief, but by the 
dilatory and hostile spirit of various members of Con- 
gress, who by refusing to support appropriations for 
this purpose, have greatly hindered the excellent work 
of the commissioner. Great interest is attached to this 
report, in that the statistics are more full and accurate 
than they have ever before been made. 

General Eaton, after alluding to the historical activity 
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in connection with education that has characterized the! week; and further, looking into the column of the av- 
year, the effects of the financial depression in impairing erage duration of school days in the several States, and 
to some extent the efficiency of the schools, the fact | the column of average attendance in those States able | 
shat hoon sought| report, our estimate of the culture attained is further) 
' i reduced. Here is a subject for the reflection of those 
first in the reduction of teachers’ wages, the effect of the! who believe that educators are over-zealous, and are urging 
American system of education in harmonizing the op-| public education to a point beyond the demands of the 
posing forces of capital and labor, the importance of country. Let them take this margin of two millions of 
universal education as the great safeguard of the Re- city, = 
owi s several members through life, observe 
public, and the distribution of responsibility in the large a ae of the idle, pauper, or rte and pattoo: 


matter of education, proceeds to consider the subject of | classes are recruited from it, or from among the number 


PEABODY FUND. 
The commissioner remarks: “ Nothing in the history 
of our century just closing, indeed nothing in human 
history, parallels George Peabody’s aid to education in 
the Southern States, whether we consider the amounts 
bestowed, or the methods in which the great trust is 
administered. Its operations commenced early after a 
great civil war. They aimed to secure not merely indi- 
vidual education, but the establishment of State educa- 
tional systems by local action among a people who had 
little experience of common schools, and little knowl- 
edge of their administration or their benefits.” 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION, 
under which he shows that the policy of extending aid 
to education by grants from the General Government 
dates from a period anterior to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Since 1785 Congress has appro- 
priated in land grants nearly 96,000,000 of acres of 
land, and nearly $48,000,000 for the encouragement of 
public education. 

TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES, 

The total number of teachers employed in public 
schools in the States and Territories of the Union 
(Georgia and Idaho only not reporting) is 249,283. 
Most of the States and Territories furnish full and accu- 
rate statistics; but Arkansas, while giving the total 
number of teachers, cannot tell how many are male and 
how many female, nor their pay. Florida gives the 
number of teachers, male and female, but can give the 
pay of neither, The same is true of Kentucky, New 
York, and the Territories of Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. ‘Texas estimates the number of teachers, 
and gives the pay. 

The Commissioner presents a statement of the monthly 
compensation of teachers in public schools, with the re- 
mark that “Any one who should examine the column 


of children who make the great difference between the 
total enrollment and the average attendance in the sev- 
eral States.” 


EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Every State and Territory, except Wyoming, is able 
to report its income for public-school purposes, making 
a total of $87,349,528 against $88,648,950, reported in 
1875. Georgia and Vermont are unable to report their 
expenditures. “The rest of the States and Territories 
show a total expenditure of $84,005,333. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, Iowa, In- 
diana, and Michigan, exhibit the largest school income 
in the order named. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan, 
show the largest expenditure, and in the order named.” 
The expenditure per capita of school enumeration varies 
from $24.78 per pupil among the Cherokees, to 57 
cents in Alabama. 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL CONDITION. 

Maine in 1876, as in 1875, shows a decline in school 
population and enrollment, the former being 2,987 less 
than in the preceding year, and the latter 1,175 less, 
buta gain of 1,810 in average daily attendance. There 
was an increase of 167 in the number of male teachers, 
and a decrease of 191 in the number of female teachers, 
with a reduction in the pay of both; from ‘State and 
jlocal tax, $239,940 less. 


The expenditure for school- 
houses and supervision was greater by $85,169; for 


of the average salaries paid would not, from the nature teachers’ salaries it was less by $149,710. Her normal 
of the case, expect the compensation of teachers to be schools gave her 55 more teachers during the year In 


the first point of attack in the efforts to retrench public 
expenses.” The District of Columbia pays the highest 
average salary to male teachers, $120 per month. Ari- 
zona pays the highest salary to female teachers, $90. 


per month. In the District of Columbia, Nevada, and 
Arizona, the average pay of male teachers is over $100 
per month, In California it is $85; in Massachusetts, 
$84.78; in Rhode Island, $81.49; in Montana, $75;' 
in Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, Colorado, and 
Ohio, it ranges from $60 to $67; in Utah it is $54; 
in ‘l'exas, $53; in Michigan, Lllinois, lowa, Oregon, | 
Wisconsin, New Hampshire, and Maryland, it ranges’ 
from $41 to $48; in Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Nebraska, Maine, Virginia, West Virginia, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Tennessce, Louisiana, Delaware, South’ 
Carolina, Missouri, and North Carolina, from $30 to! 
$40; and in Alabama it is $22. Next to Arizona, | 
Nevada pays its female teachers the highest average | 
monthly salary, $85; the District of Columbia stands 
next, $80; California, $68.15; Montana, $50; Rhode 
Island, Indiana, Colorado, and Maryland, $41.40 to. 
$48; Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, | 
Illinois, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Virginia, | 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and Louisiana, $30 to $37 ; 
Utah, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Minnesota, Kansas, South Carolina, North 
Pre and Alabama, $22 to $29; and Maine, 
7.04. 


i 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The commissioner here presents “as full and accurate 
a statement of the public-school work of the country as 
it is possible for the several States and Territories to 
give with their present methods of collecting statistics.” | 
The total school population in States and Territories 
for 1876 is 14,306,158 against 14,007,522 for 1875. The 
total enrollment for 1876, 8,825,185, against-8,756,659. 
Ten States and five Territories do not report the aver-, 
age daily attendance. The others give a total of 
4,248,848, 

The commissioner remarks, in this connection: “ After 
all the possible imperfections in these figures as a basis 
of consideration have been eliminated, it is clear that 
not far froin one-fifth of our youth who should be under 
instruction are continuously without it. How little 
benefit some may derive who are included among the 
enrolled will be seen when it is remembered that in 
some cases those are reported who have been in the 


school a single day, and that, as a rule, noneare stricken pupils during the year ending April 1, 1876, and grad- 
from theenrollment who have been in school a single uated 43. ; 


the high schools there were 15,469 students. 


New Hampshire also shows a decrease in school pop- 
ulation and an enrollment 2,052 less than in 1875, but 
an increase in average attendance of 569. There were 
55 more graded schools; 50 more male teachers, and 
59 fewer women ; 14 more school-houses ; an increase of 
$190,911 in the estimated value of buildings and appa- 
ratus; receipts for schools, $31,065 greater, and the ex- 
penditures $74,808 less. The normal school graduated 
35, the high schools trained 2,700 pupils. 

Vermont reports an increase of 5,126 in school popu- 
lation (5-20 yrs.), but 3,080 fewer of this age in public 
schools, and 4,245 fewer in average daily attendance ; 
number of schools 26 less, the average cost of them 26 
cents a week less; and, the receipts having been dimin- 
ished $36,094, she has been able to meet this with a 
correspondingly decreased expenditure. The number 
of graduates from the normal schools was 188 for the 
years 1875-6. 

Massachusetts exhibits an increase in school popula- 
tion (5-15) of 6,126, in enrollment of 3,658, and in ay- 
erage attendance of 2,042. The number of male teachers 
was greater by 32, the number of female teachers less by 
397. The number in training in normal schools was 512 
less, though there were 203 graduates from these schools 
during the year. There were 9 fewer public day schools 
and 4 more public high schools than in the preceding 
year, making 212 in all, with 15,826 pupils. The re- 
ceipts for schools were $304,978 smaller, and the ex- 
penditures on them $266,269 smaller. 

Rhode Island reports an enrollment 774 greater, and 
an average attendance 858 greater, than in 1875; also 
20 more schools, 16 more male teachers, and 8 more 
women teachers. The average monthly pay of male 
teachers fell off $3.69 ; that of women increased 56 cents. 
The value of school property was rated at $96,657 in 
advance of 1875; the school income decreased $27,681, 
and the expenditure $55,176. eee 

In Connecticut the school population (4-16) increased 
1,448; the enrollment, 191; the average attendance in 
winter 502, and in summer 2,119; the number of win- 
ter teachers, 30; of summer teachers, 35. The average 
monthly pay of male teachers was reduced $1.43 ; that 
of female teachers increased 68 cents. There were 8 
more public schools, 41 more departments, and 4 more 
graded schools than the preceding year. The receipts 
for school purposes were $20,089 less, and the expendi- 
tures $144,990 less. ‘The State Normal School had 180 


The reports of Dr. Barnas Sears, agent of the board 
of trustees of the fund, show that from 1868 to 1876, 
various States have been aided as follows: Virginia, 
$183,000; North Carolina, $82,700; South Carolina, 

23,350; Georgia, $67,062; Florida, $41,950; Ala- 
bamo, $51,750; Mississippi, $52,588; Texas, $7,800; 
Arkansas, $54,300; Louisiana, $53,850; Tennessee, 
$175,800; West Virginia, $100,900; making a total 
of $895,050, 

The -ommissioner adds: “Great as these sums are, 
it ean hardly be doubted that the methods by which the 
sums have been bestowed have increased their beneficial 
results tenfold.” 

Other topics will receive our attention, and will be 
presented to our readers; but want of space forbids 
a more extended reference in this issue. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Boston, Concornp & MonTREAL RAILROAD, 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL TICKET AGENT, 
P.LymoutgH, N. H., June 27, 1878. 
Tuos. W. BickNELL, Esq., 
President American Institute of Instruction: 

Dear Sir :—Will you please insert the following notice in the 
next edition of Tun JOURNAL? 

Tickets for the American Institute of Instruction, to be held 
at Fabyan House, White Mountains, will be on sale at Lowell 
depot, and at No. 5 State street, Boston, on and after July Ist, 
good to go from July 5th to 10th, and to return until August 
3d, inclusive, for $7.00 the round trip. Also tickets will be 
sold at Lowell and Lawrence at $6.50, by way of Boston, Con- 
cord, Montreal & White Mountains railroad, with through cars 
from Boston to Fabyan’s without change; leaving Boston on 
White Mountains express at 8 a.m., reaching Fabyan’s at 4 
p. m., stopping 30 minutes at Pemigewasset House, Plymouth, 
for dinner. Also leave Boston at 12 m., reaching Plymouth at 
5 p.m.; or leave Boston on Montreal express at 5.35 p. m., 
reaching Plymouth at 10.50 p, m.; and leave Plymouth at 7.35 
next morning for Fabyan’s. By taking this route your people 
will obtain the finest views of mountain and lake scenery to 
be had in New England, and which can not be obtained by any 


other route. Yours truly, W. R. BRACKETT, 
Gen, Ticket Agent. 


PoRTLAND & OGDENSBURG RAILROAD Co., 
GENERAL TICKET OFFICE, 
PORTLAND, ME., June 20, 1878. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Dear Sir :—For the information of members of American In- 
stitute of Instruction and their friends attending the meeting 
at White Mountains, L beg to submit the following time-table 
of trains, — our summer arrangement, taking effect July Ist, 
1878: 


A. M. P.M, P.M. 
Leave Portland, 7.15 12.45 5.35 
Arrive No. Conway, 9.55 3.27 7.55 
Leave No. Conway, - 9.55 1.30 3.27 6.00 7.55 
Arrive Crawford House, 11.30 3.00 4.48 7.40 9.30 
Mt. Pleasant House, 11.40 3.10 4.55 7.50 9.40 
‘* Fabyan House, 11.45 3,15 5.00 7.55 9.45 
White Mt. House, 11.54 
* Twin Mt. House, 12.07 
* Bethlehem, 12.22 


A train will be arranged by which persons stopping at North 
Conway will reach Fabyan’s at 9 a. m. daily. 

The morning train from Portland connects with steamer 
leaving Boston at 7.00 p. m. the previous evening; the 12.45 
and 5.35 p. m. trains connect closely with trains leaving Boston 
morning and noon by way of Boston & Maine and Eastern 
railroad; and trains leave North Conway as above on arrival of 
Eastern railroad trains at that point. 

Excursion Rates through the Notch. 


Fabyan’s or Crawford's to No, Conway and return, $2.00 
to Portland and return, 3.50 
to Old Orchard Beach and return, 4.10 


Cuas. H. Foyer, 


tfull 
Genl. Ticket Agent. 


Members of the Association who may wish to prolong their 
stay in White Mountains after the close of the meetings, will 
find excellent accommodations at the Maple Louse, Jefferson, 
at $1.00 a day, and will be carried over from Fabyan’s to Jeffer- 
son by Mr. Bowles on Friday or Saturday without expense. 
Those who are at the great houses will be glad to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

GUIDES TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

The White Mountuins Guide.—Railroads, Hotels, Mountain 
Resorts, Excursions of American Institute, Programme, ete. 
Every member of the Institute should have this valuable 
guide. Price 55 cents, postage included, 

Eastman's White Mountains Guide.—The new and revised 
edition of this old and reliable guide-book will be ready for 
excursionists on Friday, July 5. Orders sent to F. B, Snow, 


Boston, Mass., will be promptly filled. Price $1.00, 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EDITED BY Mus. M. B, C, SLADE, FALL RIVER, Mass. 


All writers who have original articles suited to this department are re- 
queste| to send them to us, enclosing therewith stamps for the return of 
unused MSS. And as it is our desire and design that this department 
shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in every grade of schools, 
we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their wants and needs, 
stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they would 
like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, 
white we are working for them, we hope to render our department useful 
aud satisfactory. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE POETS. 


BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 


Lacy.—O girls, have you made your selections yet? I have 
studied since Monday, trying to find the best thing from the 
best author. You know we are to have them to recite to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

Clara.—Yes. I have chosen from Longfellow, the good old 
poem so familiar to us all, ‘‘ The Psalm of Life.’ I always 
liked it. These two stanzas contain the thought I most love: 

** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


* Footprints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

Nellie.—I have chosen from sweet Alice Cary: her ‘* Inva- 
lid’s Plea,’’ because I love her, and because, too, I have seen 
the very view she saw when she wrote this poem. It is in 
Derby, Vt. The bay-window where she sat to write looked 
almost sacred to me: 

“O Summer! my beautiful, beautiful Summer, 
I look in thy face and I long so to live.”’ 

Sweet poetess! wasn’t it sad that she did not live to see an- 
other suinmer! 

Mabel. — Yes, Nettie, too sad for me to think of. I have 
chosen from Phcebe Cary. Not what you would have chosen, 
I know, ‘‘ Nearer Home,’’ or *‘ Seeing the Invisibles,’’ but the 
parody on Maud Muller, beginning: 


** Kate Ketchum, on a winter's night, 
Went to a party, dressed in white.” 


What can be truer than this: 


** Of all hard things to bear and grin, 
The hardest is, knowing you’re taken in’”’ ? 
Mary.—I find nothing like what our dear Whittier gives us, 
and have chosen ‘‘ God’s Mercy.’’ Aunt Martha loves it so 
much, and repeats it sv often, I can render it much better than 
one I have never heard another recite. Auntie repeats things 
in such a lovely way, too. She says this poem is a great com- 
fort to her. When we are any of us borrowing trouble, you 
should hear her say: 
“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel and surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies.” 
Or,— 
“IT know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond love and care.”’ 


Emma.—i have chosen another of Aunt Martha's favoriies. 
Like sisier Mary, I like everything auntie loves. Mine is 
Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘ Courage.’’ Hear this stanza: 


** Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 

: To curse myself and all who love me? Nay, 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day.” 

Belle.—That’s good. I am afraid Miss Willey will think 
mine strange for a young lady; but I like spicy things, and 
have learned some stanzas descriptive of pride, in ‘“ Proud 
Sirs. McBride,’’ by John G. Saxe. Here is the moral: 


“ Because you flourish in wordly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station; 
Don’t be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes, 
But learn, for the sake of your soul’s repose, 
That all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to mortification.”’ 


Aanna.—That’s jolly; and mine is from Will Carleton, ‘* Over 
the Hill to the Poor-house.’’ Ican say it just like an old 
woman. Hear me (In cracked voice): 

“Over the hill to the poorhouse, I’m trudging my weary way, 
‘I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle gray; 
1, who am Smart and chipper, for all the years I’ve told 
As many another woman that’s only half as old.’’ 
(The girls laugh.) 

Dora.—I have learned Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis.” It is a fa- 
vorite with papa, and he wished me to learnit. It is wonder- 
ful. The last of it is: 

“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 


To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 


Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, appoach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


Stella. —Do you know that Thanatopsis’’ was written 
when Bryant was only 18? And now he is gone from earth, 
and I will read to you his latest poem; it is ‘The Twenty- 
second of February’’: 


Pale is the February sky, 

And brief the mid-day’s sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 
Noteven when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 
Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 
Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born. 


Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows! 

By snow-clad fell and frozen field, 
Broadening, the lordly river goes, 

The wildest storm that sweeps through space, 
And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face, 
Or slacken his majestic course, 

Thus, ’mid the wreck of thrones shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame; 

And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name. 


Fannie. —1 just took the “Song of the Suds,” in Miss 
Aleott’s Little Women. You know Jo sent it to her father. 
Mother says I am just fit for a good little housewife, and that 
would do for me; and so,— 

‘Queen of my tub [ merrily sing 
While the white foam rises high, 
And sturdily wash and rinse and wring 
And fashion the clothes to dry; 
Then out in the free fresh air they swing 
Under the sunny sky.”’ 
Grace. — I have chosen, from Lowell, a nice little thing on 
**Singing.”’ The last is best: 
** Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moment when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons. 
That some slight good is always wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we failin action.” 


Helen.—My choice is of doing rather than longing ; of action 
rather than feeling. It is from Holland: 
**T hold the thing to be grandly true 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view.”’ 

Lucy. — Well, you have all decided, and among the hun- 
dreds left out is Dr. Holmes, and I will go to him for my se- 
lection: 
** Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 

That was built in such a logical way ? 

It ran a hundred years toa day, 

And then, of a sudden it,—Ah, but stay, 

Pil tell you what happened ’’— 
‘To-morrow afternoon. 
Clara.—Good! Next time we are to choose from English 
poets, you know. 
Mabel.—I like it; don’t you, Emma ? 
Emma.—O yes. (Bell rings.) There’s the bell: we must go. 

( Exeunt.) 


VACATION FUN. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


Some Boys and are talking together. LirrLe GRAND- 
MOTHER sits off at one side, knitting, and commenting in an 
aside, as they speak, but not interrupting them. 


Archie. — Boys and girls, vacation is coming, 
And now let’s all of us say 
Where we would go, and what we would see, 
If things could be as they ought to be, 
And boys and girls had their own way. 


Grandmother.—“ Had their own way!’ ’Tis my belief 
In a very short time they’d come to grief. 


Shelton.—Oh, Archie! I wouldn't take long to decide; 
I'd build a beautiful boat; 


To the Northern Polar Sea I'd sail, 
And catch the walrus and seal and whale, 
And that would be fun afloat! 


Grand. — In his beautiful boat he’d have a mess 
With walrus and seal and whale, I guess. 


Ethel.— Now, Shelton, I’d choose something better than that; 
Up the Amazon I'd run, 
Where parrots chatter, and monkeys swing, 
And bright little hamming-birds flit and sing,— 
And oh, wouldn’t that be fun! 


Grand.—N ow hear the child talk! It makes me sinile. 


Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 


Nice dinner she’d make for a crocodile! 
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Gerly— Oh, Ethel! See how you like my plan,— 
I'll have a seal-skin dress, 
Then up to the Hudson's Bay [ll go 
Tothe queer snow-huts of the Esquimaux, 
And that will be fun, I guess! 


Grand. — Has that girl forgotten, do you suppose, 
It is cold enough there to freeze her nose ? 


Lulu.— I ean tell you a trip worth two of that, 
Nor half so cold and rough; 
For a girl of my studious disposition, 
In a trip to the Paris Exposition 
Of fun there would be enough. 


Grand. — Poor thing! half frightened to death she’d be 
Before she was half-way over the sea! 


Robbie. — Now, Lulu, to China, the land of tea, 
I make up my mind to go; ~ 
Where they have such queer little slanting eyes, 
And sell young rats and puppies for pies,— - 
And that must be fun, you know. 


Grand, (Turning to them.)— 
Well! well! it seems you would each forsake 
The land I jolliest call. 
Better sail your boats in the Yankee rills; 
Better chase for sport over Yankee hills; 
That will be the best fun of all. 


Little grandmother’s right! three cheers for you! 
Your way is the wisest one. 

Wherever we go she shall lead the van, 

She shall march this way,—now see our plan—, 
And is'nt this jolly fant 
Yes, isn’t this jolly fun! 


(Two boystake LirvLE GRANDMOTHER between them, tn her 
little arm-chair, and carry her off the stage, the rest following, 


All.— 


WVACA'TION’S COMING. 
(Tune.—“* Kingdom Coming.’’) 
Say, schoolmates, have you seen Vacation ? 
For I think she’s somewhere near; 
She is standing outside with an invitation; 
Oh! I’m glad enough she’s here. 
Of course we all like school, in season, 
And the hardest lessons, too, 
But Ud like to know if it stands to reason 
We should work the whole year through ? 
Chorus.—V aeation calls, ha! ha! 
Oh! welcome her with glee; 
Ilurra! hurra! for Vacation’s coming, 
And the week of Jubilee! 


Say. Teachers, have you seen Vacation, 
With a smile upon her face ? 

She has come to bring you recreation; 
She is lingering round the place. 

Of course you love, ‘‘ the young idea,”’ 
To be teaching, ‘‘ how to shoot ;”’ 

But a look you wear when she draws near 
Says, that’s the idea to suit!” 

Chorus.—Vacation calls, ete. 


Say, Parents, have you seen Vacation ? 

She will visit soon the home; 
We’ ve the happiest homes in all creation; 

They'll be happier when she’s come. 
Of course we’re glad to give you pleasure, 

But our lessons now are done; 
And we hope you'll give us fullest measure 

Of vacation sport and fun, 

Chorus.— Vacation calls, ete. 
M. B,C. 8. 


MONEY TO SPEND. 
(Game for rainy recess.) 


The scholars sit in u line or semi-circle. Each scholar takes 
the name of a country. 

The leader. (Standing before them, addressing any one.)— 
I have money to spend; what have you to sell (turning quickly 
to Spain), Mr. Spain ? 

Spain. ( Instantly.) —Malaga raisins, sir. 

Spain. (Taving answered promptly, takes the Leader’s place, 
says,)—I have money to spend: what have you to sell, Mr. 
Labrador ? 

Labrador. (Hesitates, and cannot tell.) 

Leader.—Go to your storehouse and find out. (And Labra- 
dor leans his head upon his hands until he can remember, when 
he raises a hand, is called upon, and tells.) 

Leader, —I have money to spend: what have you to sell, 
Florida ? 

Florida.—Oranges, sir. (And Florida takes the lead.) 

(The variety of heads down, hands up, and changing places 
is amusing. Vary thus:) 

Leader.—I am collector for a menagerie: what animal have 
you Alaska ? 

Alaska.—Seals, sir. 

(Or, again, )— 

Leader,—I am seeking for wonders: what have you, Iceland ? 

Iceland.—My geysers, sir. 

(This game, briskly carried on, is amusing and instructive.) 

M. B. C. 8. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


“What unseen altar crowns the hills 
That reach up stair on stair ! 
What eyes look through, what white wings fan 


The purple veils of air !”’ 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The fallacy of J. H. P.’s proof that 2—1, has 
already been fully shown in the mathematical column 
of THE JOURNAL.—Eb. 

To C. R. B.—The removal of a factor equal to zero, 
in the solution of an equation, is entirely legitimate, 
but it removes one or more roots of the equation, which 
must be considered if all the roots are required.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRoBLEM 19.—Given four diameters of an ellipse: can the 
ellipse be constructed by mechanical means ? 


If the diameters are fully given,—i. ¢., in direction as 
well as in length,—the curve can be constructed ; for 
we would have eight points in the curve, and the center 
given, while only five points are necessary to deter- 
mine any conic. 

If the lengths of the diameters only are given, the 
curve cannot be eonstructed. This may. be shown as 
follows: The polar equation 4 the ellipse, the pole 


being the center, is, @ = sos Now, since for 


every different value of g the angle 4 will also have a 
different value, it is evident that however many values 
we may give g, the number of equations resulting will 
always be less than the number of unknown quantities, 
and therefore the curve will be indeterminate. 

To those not familiar with the analytic geometry, this 
may be proved as follows: From any point as a center, 
and with radii equal to the given semi-diameter, let 
circles be described. Now it is evident that each of 
these circles will intersect all ellipses having the same 
center and whose major axes are greater than the diam- 
eter of the largest circle, and whose minor axes are less 
than the diameter of the smallest circle. An infinite 
number of ellipses may therefore exist having the given 
diameters, and the problem is shown to be indeter- 


minate. Cuas. F. WHEELOCK. 


PRoBLEM 25.—Given the sides of a triangle, to find the 
radius of the circumscribing circle. S. J. Hays, 


Let a, b, ce be the sides, A, B, C the vertices of the 
angles opposite, s = 4(a+ 6+ c), R=the radius of 
the circumscribing circle, and the area. Having 
a, b, and ¢, we can find A, B, C, s,and K. Whence, by 


abe 
geometry and trigonometry, = TK? k= 


k= 
~ 4e0s 1g A cos Beos'4C’ ~~ 4sin A cos 4 A?” 

b c 


W. Hoover. 


PROBLEM 30.—Before noon, a clock which is too fast, is put 
back 5 hours and 40 minutes ; and it is observed that the time 
before shown is to the true time as 29 to 105. Required the 
true time. Ww. 


Let «= time before the clock was put back; then 
12+ time. Then by the con- 
ditions, 2: (64+ 2) :: 29: 105. Whence 105¢= 
1833+ 2927. 2 = 2,5; and 6} + 2,5, = 8}. That is, 
the true time was 8 o’clock 45 minutes, and the indi- 
cated time was 2 o’clock and 25 minutes. G. I. H. 


PROBLEMS. 

Prostem 48.—A merchant bought 400 lbs. of tea 
and 1600 lbs. of sugar, the cost of the latter per Ib. being 
16% per cent. that of the former. He sold the tea at a 
profit of 334, per cent., and the sugar at a loss of 20 
per cent., gaining, however, on the whole, $60: find his 
buying prices and his selling prices. 

Prosiem 49.—A merchant delivers 90,000 Ibs. of 
cotton, to be made into cloth,—factory to receive 4 cts. 
per yard for manufacturing, and to receive in payment 
middling cotton at 20 cts. per Ib, After the factory had 
delivered 129,600 yards of cloth, a settlement was made 
on these terms: One-half pound of cotton was allowed 


for one yard of cloth; tliere was 10 per cent. waste; the 
factory to retain the balance of the 90,000 Ibs. of cotton, 
at 18 cts per lb., in part payment for manufacturing, at 
the first rate agreed upon; the balance against the 
merchant to be paid in good ordinary cotton, at 22 cts. 
per lb. How much will it take ? C. A. Davis. 


Prosiem 50.—In Robinson’s Practical Arithmetic, I 
find this example (page 335, Ex. 9): “A merchant 
bought a hogshead of wine for $28.35: how much 
water must be added to reduce the first cost to 35 cents 
per gallon ? 


How would you solve the problem ? E. B. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. — For many years Great 
Britain has recognized Prof. Leone Levi as the apostle of the 
metric system. To his untiring and unselfish efforts that 
country is indebted very largely for such progress as has been 
made. Before going to Paris, the secretary of the Bureau met 
Professor Levi in London, and the following extract from a 
letter just received, will show that he is still hard at work and 
with gratifying results: ; 

5 CRown OFFICE Row, TEMPLE, } 
LonpDown, ENG., May 24, 1878. 

Dear Sir: My delay in answering arose from want of mate- 
rials, at the time, on the subject of metric weights and meas- 
ures, Since then, however, we have made some little progress. 
In the first instance, H. M. Government have introduced a 
bill in the House of Commons for the consolidation of the law 
on weights and measures, which not only re-enacts the permis- 
sive use of metric weights and measures in contracts, but pro- 
vides for the verification of metric weights and measures used 
for manufacture and science. The board of trade has now 
obtained standards, and we hope that in time the use will be 
permitted also for trade. Another important movement we 
have made, is an arrangement for holding a congress on 
weights, measures, and coins, in Paris during the Exhibition, 
and more especially in the first week of September next. The 
congress will be divided into two parts,—the first two days on 
weights and measures, and the second two on coins. With the 
question of weights and measures we shall have to discuss the 
nomenclature of the metric system, and the mode of extend- 
ing that system as the best, all over the world. With the 
question of coins we shall have to discuss the Standard, the 
Unit, and several other points. In proper time you will have 
an invitation, and I should be very glad if it were convenient 
to you to be present. I have just returned from Paris, where 
I made all the preliminary arrangements for the congress to be 
held in the palace of the Trocadero, Llave the goodness to 
remit me names of gentlemen likely to come to Europe, who 
may be interested in such questions, and whom we may invite 
to attend the congress. Our friends in Paris wish to preserve 
for the congress a free and open character. We must have a 
report from every State on the present condition of weights, 
and measures. and coins, to be read at the congress, and we 
will be glad if you will undertake the same for the United 
States of America. 

I shall esteem it a great honor if I should be elected an hon- 
orary member of your society, and I do hope we shall yet 
make further progress in the way of the adoption, by all na- 
tions, of one and the same Decimal System of Weights, Meas- 
ures, and Coins. . 

With much esteem, believe me, dear sir, yours vor faith- 
fully, LEONE LEVI. 


MELVIL DEWEY. 


Members of the Bureau to be in Paris, or knowing of others 
interested who are to be there, will confer a favor by sending 
their names at once to the secretary, for transmission to Lon- 
don. Several of the executive board of the Bureau will be 
present, including Prest. Barnard, Vice-President Watson, 
and Mr. Appleton, and perhaps others. It will be a matter of 


pride to our delegates that so much substantial progress can 
be reported during the year and a half, since the Bureau was 


organized. 


MEDICINE.—Surgeon-General Woodworth, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, issued a circular April 27, 
1878, making the metric system obligatory in the Marine 
Hospital Service throughout the United States. The necessary 
tables and instructions were appended to the order. It was re- 
marked by one officer, who feared the trouble of making the 
change, that now he was compelled to make it, he found it per- 
fectly easy todo so. Thus, step by step, almost unobserved by 
the general public, is the new system driving out the old. 

TEACHERS.—We, the teachers of the Second District of Steu- 
ben county, having met at Canisteo, and discussed the various 
interests now being agitated by educators everywhere, do 
hereby resolve,— 

1st, That we do heartily approve and sanction the proposed 
spelling reform in accordance with the F yee system. 

2d, Recognizing the superiority and practicability of the 
metric system of weights and measures, we earnestly recom- 


mend it to the consideration of the people of this county; and, 
believing it to be the best system, we will do our utmost in 


favor of its adoption. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 


OPPOSITION TO ENGLISH-GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

On May 2ist Dr. Murray called up his resolution to abolish 
English-German schools, saying they cost $37,000 per year, and 
educated only 3,000 pupils. Our schools, he said, should 
Americanize the pupils, and not be un-Americanized. Mr. 
Wentz said English was taught in Germany merely to enable 
the people to converse wtih American travelers; it was taught 
here from higher motives, — public policy, etc. Mr. Schenkle 
moved to lay the resolution on the t.ble. Mr. Deale said, let 
us vote it downat once. The vote was taken,—seventeen nays 
to one yea; Messrs. Denny and Griffith absent. Many prom- 
inent citizens agree with Dr. Murray in a desire to abolish 
these schools, saying that those who wish to learn foreign lan- 
guages should do so at their own expense. 

OPPOSITION TO THE BOOK FEE, 

Mr. Plaskitt offered a resolution to abolish the book fee, of 
one dollar per quarter, which all parents whose means will 
permit are required to pay. Five other members of the board 
joined Mr. Plaskitt, some saying the tax was illegal; others 
that it gave the teachers trouble, and consumed time that 
should be devoted to instructing the pupils. Mr. Poe said the 
proposition had already been voted down four times; the last 
time by the first branch of the city council. After being dis- 
cussed by the board at the three regular meetings from May 
2lst to June 5th, the resolution to abolish the book fee was 
lost by a vote of fourteen to six. 

ELECTION OF TEACHERS. 

On June 18 the board went into secret session, on the elec- 
tion of teachers for the ensuing scholastic year. Why these 
sessions should be secret and inquisitorial few know, and still 
fewer would dare to inquire, for those most competent and 
most faithful to their duty are often most apprehensive of 
being superseded by the unknown, untried, and unscrupulous 
pretender. Such has not been, in the past, the prevailing ten- 
dency of annual elections; But every year a sufficient number 
of unjust deeds has been done to make us feel that merit is not 
always rewarded here below, and that republics are as un- 
grateful to the teacher as to the soldier. No member of the 
board individually, or that body collectively, could or would, 
it is believed, commit such deeds without being informed 
or misinformed and influenced by statements, over-state- 
ments, or misstatements of some of those who know 
more about the schools than mechanics, merchants, law- 
yers, or physicians, who pay occasional flying visits to 
some of the schools, to see how large the classes are, how 
the rooms are ventilated, and how the chimneys draw; these 
are important matters in their way, but they could be easily, 
correctly, and properly reported by the janitress of a school; 
while subjects more difficult to understand, more delicate to 
represent, and more dangerous to decide, should receive the 
careful, critical, and conscientious attention of those who 
have power to admit, suspend, or expel pupils, and to ap- 
point, re-appoint, suspend, or dismiss teachers, and make ex- 
amples of them in the public local journals. The decision of 
the board to elect no new teachers during this scholastic year 
will, it is hoped, have a good effect upon the secret sessions, 
At all events, it was a step in the right direction. 

A COMMENCEMENT. 

The thirteenth annual commencement of the State Normal 
School took place on May 30th. Professor Newell conferred 
diplomas upon 33 graduates; about half of them from Balti- 
more City, and the remainder from Carroll, Prince George’s, 
Wicomico, Anne Arundel, and Baltimore counties. The pres- 
ident of the city school board, Mr. Morris, addressed the audi- 
ence on the subject of teachers’ salaries; he thinks they are 
too low in Baltimore, and is more in favor of increasing than 
of diminishing them. , 

Mr. Ruffner, of Virginia, made an address, to the graduates 
chiefly, giving some excellent advice to those intending to 
teach. He said the teacher belonged to the aristocracy of the 
future. The future is an unfathomable abstract, into whose 
dark, distant, doubtful depths I would not dare attempt to 
look; but what the gentleman meant by ‘aristocracy’ is not 
quite clear to my limited understanding. I suppose the man 
who has the will and power to make his fellow mourn, is an 
aristocrat, or an autocrat, until Dame Fortune gives him the 
slip, or the tables turn, or some democrat pulls him down to 
rise upon his fall; and teachers, as well as kings and princes, 
in the past, present, and future, did, do, and will have to brave 
the stings and arrows of this slippery dame, whose wheel is 
constantly turning, and whose favorite aristocrat is as likely to 
be broken as any one else, during one of its revolutions; so she 
must be a democratic aristocrat, or aristocratic democrat; but 
again I confess I am confused among these words. E believe 
they are Greek; a language whose alphabet is extremely diffi- 
cult. I fear I have ventured beyond my depth; at the next 
commencement I attend, I hope-the orator will be more com- 
mon-place. 

MCDONOUGH FARM 8CHOOL,. 
The annual public exercises»aad closing examinations at 
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this school, on the line of the Western Maryland railroad, nine 
miles from Baltimore, took place on Saturday, June Ist, in 
presence of the trustees, parents, and friends of the boys, and 
invited guests. The exercises were conducted by Col. William 
Allan, principal, and included orations, essays, declama- 
tions, dialogues, vocal and instrumental music. The room was 
prettily trimmed with cedar and flowers. Special distinctions 
were conferred upon twelve of the pupils, prize scholarships 
were awarded to two, and declamation prizes to two. Prof. 
H. E. Shepherd, one of the invited guests, conferred the decla- 
mation prizes, and in so doing expressed pleasure at seeing the 
English language made so prominent a study in the school 
curriculum. Mr. Francis T. King made an address to the 
boys, giving them words of encouragement and council. The 
school has fifty pupils and six teachers. Students are ad- 
mitted between the ages of ten and fourteen, and allowed to 
remain until sixteen; the prize scholarships entitle the recip- 
ients to an extra year at the school. Pupils received are de- 
fined as poor boys of good character, of respectable associa- 
tions in life, residents of the city of Baltimore. They wear 
drab uniforms, and military drill is a daily exercise. During 
June and July school studies are suspended, and the boys are 
regularly employed out-of-doors, but during the other months 
out-door work is not permitted to interfere with school duties. 
The course embraces fundamental English branches, French, 
German, mathematics, physiology, chemistry, physics, and 
mechanics; specimens of mechanical drawing and mapping, of 
considerable merit, were on exhibition. The farm comprises 
833 acres, of which 500 are under cultivation, The buildings 
originally on the estate are still used for school purposes. A 
quarry was opened at the station, and stone was hauled, in the 
spring, to a commanding site, for the foundation of a larger 
structure; but the work was interrupted by Mrs. Myra Clark 
Gaines, to whom the trustees had to pay $28,000, on a New Or- 
leans claim. The construction of the buildings will proceed as 
rapidly as is consistent with the plan of the founder. The 
school was opened in the fall of 1873. M. C. 
Baltimore, June, 1878. 


NEW YORK. 


A QUESTION WITH MANY TEACHERS, 
at this season of the year, is, What stepshall I take to secure 
a position ? It is a serious question toa young teacher, a se- 
rious one to an experienced and capable teacher. The first 
one stands in an inwardly humble and anxious attitude, unless 
his education, and influence especially, be unusual; for he 
wonders whether there is any school or principal to employ 
him at ever so moderate a salary. The second, with a wider 
outlook, balances salary with opportunity for personal comfort 
and culture; and each desires, with every change, a means of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with school and principal be- 
fore consummating an engagement. 

Twenty years ago the teacher generally secured an appoint- 
ment either in the neighborhood where he was born or edu- 
cated, or in a locality to which his friends could introduce him. 
To-day, the teacher of New England is training the children 
of California, Brazil, or Japan; the teacher of the West is in 
the far East, because his own educational opportunities will 
be increased. There is no tariff, fortunately, on pedagogy, 
and mind in school can acquire from minds trained under op- 
posite circumstances, a wide versatility. The basis of this 
beneficial dispersion is found in the 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
which in America had its first popular organization in Bond 
street, New York. From Bond street two of the present most 
successful agencies took their origin, and to-day, standing as 
they do on opposite sides of Union Square, they have great 
facility of access, and introduce hundreds of teachers all over 
the country. Through their knowledge of the mutual needs 
of the employer and the employed, they are indirectly the cause 
of the success of many institutions. ; 

Before explaining the nature of the agency in detail, a word 
is necessary for the teacher who would prefer to obtain a posi- 
tion through less public means. A most important truth of 
which to convince a working-man or a working-woman, is the 
truth that work, manual or intellectual, is work; and that the 
employed is undisguisedly,—no matter what the polite subter- 
fuges under which his work is often undertaken, avowedly,— 
for some reason or another, in need of employment. In a 
large proportion of cases,—so large that the opposite is never 
believed,—the work is needed because of the money to be ob- 
tained. When this fact is once impressed upon the conviction 
of a teacher, then he is willing to enter upon any legitimate 
avenue for contracting an engagement. Moreover, if a posi- 
tion be secured through a friend, or political influence, or any 
other private means, the employed is directly or indirectly un- 
der obligations somewhere. 

IF A POSITION BE SECURED 
through an agency, the obligation on the part of the agent 
and his candidate is cancelled by the entrance-fee and the per- 
centage on salary on the one hand, and on the other by an hon- 
est representation, to several schools, of the ability and quali- 
fications of the teacher. An agent whose relations with a 


teacher are of a purely business character is not inclined, ex- 
cept in the circle of his business, to speak of the teachers 
whom he has introduced. A “friend” who secures a position 
for another, is generally not a little inclined, at all convenient 
opportunities, to point to his influence as the cause of the suc- 
cess of Mr. or Miss 

I have spoken at length of the above matter, as in the range 
of my acquaintance I have met with many who apply to an 
agency as to a last resort; fortunately for the teacher and the 
school, it is fast growing in reputation as the most desirable 
means for introductions. So much is suggested to my mind 
by the subject of formal application for work, that, following 
this letter, I shall send you one on the reasons for the suc- 
cesses and failures of workers, especially of women. 


BEFORE APPLYING AT AN AGENCY, 


a teacher should have decided what he is fully prepared to 
teach. When a ‘“‘form’”’ is handed to him to fill out, he sees 
a long array of branches, and his first desire is to subscribe, or 
to wish he could subscribe, proficiency in all. Perfect honesty 
will be far more likely to beget honest interest and confidence 
on the part of the manager of a bureau; for in nine cases out 
of ten, the teacher, through some inadvertence, will, before 
an engagement, betray his ignorance, if he makes pretensions. 
If his proficiency represent the average proficiency of a hun- 
dred others, his chance for actual choice is just so far lessened. 
Anagent’s duty is two-fold. She tacitly agrees to equally consider 
the interests of both principal and teacher. Teachers sometimes 
show lack of discrimination and justice, by supposing that in 
some way the agent’s power is unlimited, and that application 
insures an engagement. This is not so at all. Application in- 
sures representation, and hence it becomes the teacher’s duty 
to present himself as favorably as he honestly can. 

It is very possible for agents to misread character and abil- 
ity. Doubtless they do in individual cases; but their estimates 
are startlingly correct in such cases as have come under my 
notice; and I explain this in two ways. First, the managers 
are women who understand human nature; who have a wide 
acquaintance with schools; who are daily meeting teachers of 
all grades of proficiency; who keep abreast of the educational 
information of the day; and who just as much dread a failure, 
in their conception of a position and its requirements, as a 
sensible teacher would dread assuming responsibilities for 
which he is not equal, 

There is a class of teachers whose estimate of themselves is too 
modest,—not a numerous class, for all who are engaged in the 
profession must admit that its tendencies are the other way; and 
no fault of the teacher that they are. Here the manager’s 
penetration is called into play, and she is sometimes obliged to 
suggest the insertion on the ‘‘form”’ of ability to teach this or 
that. 


FAULT IS SOMETIMES FOUND 


with educational bureaus for making teachers take unnecessary 
journeys,and thus incurring needless expense, of failure in trust- 
ing the ability of young teachers, and of invariably introducing 
others to schools of one type. Journeys for the sake of meet- 
ing principals are an unpleasant risk; but then, many princi- 
pals absolutely refuse to contract an engagement without a 
previous personal interview. In such a case, the agent should 
indeed state to the teacher all the risks, and let him or her act 
their choice. But even where the appointment seems certain 
in the agent’s mind to result in an engagement, the par- 
ties prove mutually unfavorably impressed. Again, the 
agent may have done all in her power, and the principal fail to 
meet the appointment, or in the interval, to have engaged some 
one else without immediately notifying the bureau. 

As to the second objection, almost all schools request experi- 
enced teachers. It requires much assumption on the part of 
the agent, of the capability of a young lady or gentleman just 
out of school, to secure either a desirable situation. In teach- 
ing, as in all other professions, experience is absolutely neces- 
sary to the highest success. 

Thirdly, if the agent be reliable, it is the fault of the teacher 
if he or she be introduced to one type of school, Let such 
teachers immediately set to work to render themselves more 
efficient. 

THE DISADVANTAGES 


under which bureaus are obliged to act are outlined in the fol- 
lowing: 

Very many men and women apply to teachers’ agencies who 
have failed in other pursuits, and think they can “ take up teach- 
ing as a genteel occupation.”” Seamstresses, upper nurses, 
men who can not speak two consecutive grammatical sentences; 
invalid women, who wish to defray their doctor’s bill while 
in the city; married women, past middle-life, who have not 
taught since girlhood, or kept pace in reading with later 
methods; gay young men, who have suddenly lost their prop- 
erty, and are without even the rudiments of a sound educa- 
tion, expect success in this mest technical calling. Great un- 
tidiness. in dress; cheap finery in profusion; assumptions of 
willingness to take a position, ff not one taste or habit is to be 
crossed; demands for salary entirely out of proportion to 
ability; assertions that fine family and influential friends will 


make their owners ornaments to a schooi, without regard 


to knowledge or experience, are again and again met with at 
the agent’sdesk. What wonder if from this motley crowd many 
go away unsuccessful! 

TEACHERS WHO ARE PROFICIENT 


in even one line of studies, who are prompt and honest in pay- 
ing the pereentage on salary, and who leave good records when 
resigning positions, need never despair of fair representation 
in standard bureaus. And it is such teachers only that such 
bureaus desire to represent. Mary Harriorr Norris. 
New York, June, 1878. 


CANADA. 
THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN ONTARIO. 


Education is one of the subjects within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Provinces which compose the Dominion of Can- 
ada. In Ontario the system comprises the following: (1) The 
public and high schools, which are under the control of the 
educational department, and subject to the supervision of in- 
spectors appointed for each county and chief towns and cities, 
and which are aided by equal grants from the Government and 
the schoo) municipality. (2) The schools, colleges, and uni- 
versity, provincially endowed, and which are subject to the 
control of the Provincial Government. (3) Institutions for 
special classes, which are maintained and managed by the 
Provincial Government. (4) Institutions and societies partly 
aided by, and under Governmental supervision. (5) Schools, 
colleges, and universities, not under Provincial control. (6) 
Institutions, partly educational or reformatory,. 

SOME STATISTICS, 

The receipts of moneys for public school purposes in Ontario, 
and the sources, for last year, were as follows: Legislative grant. 
$249,956; county rates, $793,161; school boards’ and trustees’ 
local rates, $1,553,574; local educational funds, $776,344; total, 
$3,393,655. 

In 1876 there were 5,042 public schools, attended by 490,537 
pupils, and 6,185 teachers, of whom 2,780 were males, and 
3,405 females, in the Province of Ontario. 

The average attendance of pupils in Ontario was, in cities, 
53 per cent. ; in towns, 52 per cent.; and in rural districts, 41 
per cent, 

From Chief Superintendent Orimet’s school report for the 
Province of Quebec, laid before the Legislature, we learn that 
there are 3 universities in the Province; with a total of 84 pro- 
fessors, and 680 students of secondary schools (including col- 
leges and academies); there are 262, with 1,326 teachers and 
40,722 pupils of primary (including model and elementary) 
schools; there are 4,306, with 4,966 teachers, and an attendance 
of 191,734 pupils. The number of pupils in the Province is 
232,756, but the nominal attendance is as given above. 

The number of teachers who retired from the profession in 
Ontario during 1876 was 170, and from 1871 to 1876 inclusive, 
the number was 685. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Steps are being taken at Halifax, Nova Scotia, to establish a 
college of science and technology, — the subjects to embrace 
engineering, mining, agriculture, navigation, and practical 
mechanics, 

The Ladies’ School, built by the Church of England, at Win- 
nepeg, Manitoba, is a very handsome and complete structure, 
and is one of the first points seen on approaching the city. 

The new Central School, erected in the town of Guelph, On- 
tario, cost $52,000. It is in a commanding position, being sit- 
uated on a hill, and for that reason lacks the essential of a 
good playground, 


MINNESOTA. 


The academic year at the State University closed early in 
June. A fair graduating class was sent out. The institution 
has been placed on wheels this summer, by transferring the 
examinations for admission to the different cities and villages 
of the State. 

The usualexcitement incident to the election of a superin- 
tendent of the public schools of St. Paul is pervading that 
quiet and peaceful city. 

The schools of East (St. Anthony) and West Minneapolis, 
hitherto under separate boards of education, have been con- 
solidated and placed under one management. Prof. O. V. 
Tousley, the present able and efficient head of the West-side 
schools, has been elected general superintendent. Excellent 
results will be looked for. 

The Red Wing schools, under the efficient management of 
Supt. O. Whitman, have attained a high standard, and a teacher 
who has met with marked success in these schools has gained 
a reputation of which she may well be proud. 

The educational affairs of Rochester are at present in 4 
chaotic state. Reform, retrenchment, furnished the people 
of that beautiful city a pretext for discharging their efficient 
superintendent, Mr. C. H. Roberts, and placing a cheaper man 
in his place, and decreasing their teaching force, and cutting 
down the salaries of-those retained. The result is that some of 
their best teachers will go to other cities, and their schools 
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will suffer immensely, When will people learn wisdom in the 
management of schools! 
The Merrill text-book law is in operation, and is giving sat- 


isfaction. 
— 


WISCONSIN, 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF HON. JAMES MAC ALISTER. 


Among the many school reports which we have received, 
none have interested us more than the last report of Hon. 
James MacAlister, late superintendent of public schools of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mr. McAlister is what may be called a positive 
educator; what he believes in, he believes in thoroughly, and 
his opinions are based on a philosophical and _ practical knowl- 
edge of pedagogy and general school management. In this re- 
port he takes up the consideration of several points in schoel 
management, as well as several features of educational meth- 
ods, and discusses them with a clearness, an earnestness, 
and withal a philosophic comprehensiveness which makes his 

. report extremely valuable to any one desirous of becoming 
well-informed as to the general drift of the present educa- 
tional discussion, 

To the observer of this discussion it is clear that we are pass- 
ing through a very important phase in the development of 
public education in this country. At the present moment the 
economical craze which is now going through the country, and 
which is laying its hands ruthlessly upon all educational pro- 
visions, stifles for the time being, perhaps, some aspects of 
this change, which would otherwise be more manifest. Never- 
theless, we can see in the utterances of leading educators, here 
and there, that the spirit of the change is abroad, and as soon 
as the pressure of our economical squeeze shall have passed by 
we may expect to see our system of public instruction brought 
to the bar of public discussion more vigorously than ever. 
Mr. MacAlister is one of the men to whom we look fer yalu- 
able contributions to this discussion, and from incidental 
cussions in his recent report, we can see that he is already pre 
paring for the better day. 

We have space to notice but two or three points. In his re 
marks relative to the course of instruction in the public 
schools of Milwaukee, which at the time was under revision, 
he speaks as follows: 


“The education of the masses has a two-fold object,—first, 
the development of the whole nature of the individual as an 
intelligent being; and second, the training of the powers 
and capacities of the young so as to fit them for the work they 
will have to do, and the duties they will have to perform as 
men and women. I have distinguished between these two 
ends, not because they need necessarily be separated, but be- 
cause, as a matter of experience it has been found that people 
may be educated in such a way as to entitle them, with strict 
justice, to be called intelligent, while at the same time the 
knowledge possessed by them may prove of very little value in 
the actual business of life. . . . Every community is bound to 
contribute, in so far as it can, to the general improvement and 
elevation of mankind. All this implies the fullest education pos- 
sible of every meinber of the body politic; it implies the harmo- 
nious development of every element of man’s nature to such 
extent as the conditions of society will permit, so that the happi- 
ness of each individual, and thereby the good of the whole, may 
be promoted. All education is therefore to be prized on ac- 
count of these high and unselfish ends. But the knowledge 
and good which it yields will be vastly enhanced if carried 
down, by careful training, into that practical ability which 
may be termed skill, as distinguished from those qualities 
which go by the name of culture. Public education, in addi- 
tion to the purposes which have been stated above, has for its 
further and practical object, the training of that vast majority 
who are to find their way through life by work in all its varied 
forms. It becomes, therefore, a duty of the highest import- 
ance to provide such an education as shall best fit the largest 
number for that struggle for existence in which they must all 
engage. 

+ wey as, | these views, it has always seemed to me that 
too much time is given to certain studies to the exclusion of 
some others of relatively quite as much importance. There 
can be no doubt about reading, writing, and arithmetic being 
fundamental to all education, and that they must have a large 
place given to them in every scheme of instruction; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that popular education should be confined 
to them, and that other branches of knowledge are of no prac- 
tical value to the mass of men. Is it not a sheer waste of time 
to keep boys and girls following up for years, every application 
of the rules of arithmetic which the ingenuity of mathema- 
ticians has invented; while a few general principles thoroughly 
taught, would give them the ability to make any of these ap- 
plications, if perchance they might ever, as tradesmen or mer- 
chants, be called upon to need them? And the same thing may 
be said of some other studies. Is it necessary to study geogra- 
phy for six or seven years to acquire such a knowledge of the 
subject as can be carried away from school as a permanent ac- 
quisition, and will be found useful in any sphere of life? Is 
not three years a long time to take fur learning the mere facts 


in the history of our own country? I am fully convinced that 
nearly all the complaint that still continues to be made about, 


the new branches of study that have been added to the course 
of instruction, is due to the slavish adherence to traditions and 
practices in elementary education, that are totally inconsistent 
with the wider scope which has been given toit within the past 
ew years. Music, drawing, and a large amount of general 
knowledge in the form of o ject or science lessons have been 
added, without curtailing in the least the crowded mass of facts 
sitll taught under the studies already in the schools. ‘The op- 
Position to the endeavor to adapt popular education to the 
pirit and needs of our own time, is due to this cause more than 
any other. Iam ready to admit that if we are to continue 


—— 


teaching the old, established branches, —I speak more espe- 
cially of arithmetic and geography, — with the same detail as 
they are now taught, there is not sufficient room for additions 
of any kind, without overtaxing the children’s strength, and 
deteriorating the quality of the education as a whole.”’ 

These are pregnant considerations, and they are forcing 
themselves upon the attention of every person who looks closely 
into the conditions which surround our system of public edu- 
cation. Important changes have got to be made, not only in 
methods of instruction, but in the relative importance of sev- 
eral branches of study. The worst feature about the whole 
matter is that the shaping of education does not rest with the 
educators, All progress in this respect has to be trimmed or 
diluted to meet the average intelligence of the school commit- 
tee-man, who feels that for the physical well-being of his child 
he must needs have a physician, but who feels that for the 
child’s intellectual nature and development he is abundantly 
able to prescribe, This ignorant conceit on the part of the 
school committee-man is the real obstacle in the path of 
educational progress ih this county, and we can only hope for 
relief through a better appreciation of education on the part of 
the public at large. 

Mr. MacAlister touches ably upon the points of oral instruc- 
tion, primary instruction, the kindergarten, and the teaching 
of German; but we must refer our readers to the report itself 
for his opinions on these interesting topics. He has reason to 
take special pride, as an educator, in the compliment paid to 
him by M. Buisson, president of the French Commission on 
Education, in his work, Devoirs d’ Ecoliers Américaine, re- 
cueillis &V exposition de Philadelphie. 


It is with unfeigned regret that we learn that Mr. MacAlis- 
ter has been defeated for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Milwaukee, for the present term. This is one of 
those results which do so much to obstruct the cause of sound 
education. In the educational discussion which is coming, we 
need such minds as Mr. MacAlister’s to give shape and direc- 
tion to it. Milwaukee, through the folly of her f ed- 
ucation, may imagine she can readily supply my but 
such men are rare, and her citizens may yet learn, through 
costly experience, that the educational ability which this board 
seem to value so lightly, it not so easily replaced. It is not 
with Mr, MacAlister that we feel like condoling. His reputa- 
tion among educators cannot be enhanced by the certificate of 
a school board. It is the people of Milwaukee who are to be 
condoled with, in being deprived of the services of so able a 
superintendent. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Cell Theory. — Prof. A. H. Garrod, of England, has 
made an important correction in this matter, and says that he 
believes the original idea of acell, as first taught by Schleiden 
and Schwan to be incorrect, He thinks the use of the re- 
agents they employed to get clearness, as they supposed, really 
brought about artificially those changes which led them to be- 
lieve that a cell consisted of cell-wall and cell-contents nucle- 
olus. He would define as a cell a separate mass of proto- 
plasm, whether surrounded by formed materials or not. This 
formed material comes from the precipitation of salts of lime 
by the protoplasm and from the formation of hyaline, ete. In 
this way the tissues of the body are builtup. In the growth of 
the epidermis the cells are gradually more filled with precipi- 
tated matter, the protoplasm occupies less and less space, and 
finally the cells die, and are removed from the surface. In 
fatty tissue, the hydrocarbons of the food are gradually precip- 
itated in the cells till the protoplasm becomes only an invest- 
ing membrane. 


Salicylic Acid as a Dentrifice.—This substance is now con- 
demned for the purpose above named, as it is said to act inju- 
riously on tooth-bone, although not on the enamel. The mat- 
ter was fully discussed at the Schleswig-Holstein Dental So- 
ciety, when Her Buschendorf said he could vouch for such ill 
influence as far as the necks of the teeth were concerned, and 
other members agreed that it acted as a corrosive agent to the 
teeth. 


New Field for Microscopists.—Mr. W. Saville Kent, F. L. S., 
F. R. M. S., has contributed a valuable paper, richly illustrated, 
on a new group of Flagellate Monads. These forms were first 
discovered by Prof. H. James Clark, of Pennsylvania, in 1866, 
who described and figured four species only. Unfortunately 
for science, Professor Clark did not long survive this discovery. 
and no other investigator appears to have encountered a single 
specimen of this group until Mr. Kent, in 1871, by chance 
found specimens ina pond near London. These organisms 
assume the outline of the most elegant vases. of the most va- 
ried patterns, and their study would have many attractions 
for those who possess microscopes. A power of from 2,000 to 
3,000 diameters appears to be necessary to develop the wonder- 
ful details of these lovely forms. Additional interest is at- 
tached to the study of the Flagellate Monads, which are spe- 
cially distinguished as collar-bearers, by the fact of the theory 
gaining ground that these Monads and the Sponge family are 


— 
one and the same species. The subject is too complicated to 


condense into the smal) space at my disposal, and I would ad- 
vise microscopists to read the article, which will be found in 
the Scientific American Supplement, No, 126, with nearly 100 
illustrations of these forms. The article originally appeared in 
\the London Popular Science Review. 


The Telephone.—A fierce war, in regard to certain improve- 
/ments in the telephone, has arisen between Dr. Edison and 
| Prof. E. D. Hughes, the former charging the latter with pirat- 
ing his latest inventions. The whole dispute hinges on the 
property of carbon of transmitting sound to the telephone. 
This subject will be again referred to; at present, space will 
ere aimit of one of its applications. Balance a piece of 
metalized carbon on a point connected with one pole of the 
battery through the telephone. Make this piece of carbon 
rest, by a sort of arm, on another piece of metalized carbon, 
and unite the latter to the pole of the battery. If you speak to 
it six feet away, the sound is heard distinctly at the telephone. 
A touch of a feather on the wood stand sounds like the saw- 
ing of wood, The tick of a watch, or the trampof a house-fly, 
can be sent a hundred miles away. Again, by the same 
means an instrument so sensitive to temperature can be con- 
structed that the galvanometer-needle swings violently in one 
direction on the approach of the human hand, and even 
the heat generated by a small French clock can be measured 
by it. 


Professor Henry’s Successor.—The Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institute has elected Prof. Thomas F, Baird to 
the pusition of secretary of this institution. , 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE SINCE 1872. 
—At the distribution of prizes to the learned societies, which 
took place at the Sorbonne on the 27th of April, the Minister of 
Public Instruction delivered an address, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are given by the Journal des Instiluteurs : 


‘*We remember, gentlemen, having taken part in a similar 
solemnity. It was in 1872; the Minister who had the perilous 
mission of speaking in this place, was a master whose lessons, 
not forgotten, we have followed and applauded in this very 
hall. He spoke to you on that day, and you know with how 
much vigor and brilliancy, of the necessities of our public in- 
struction, on the very morrow of the misfortunes of the coun- 
try, and not far from the still smoking ruins of the Commune. 
He retraced to you with. penetrating sincerity, our penury in 
laboratories and libraries, the insufficiency of our school-houses, 
the ruinous condition of our lycées. Six years have passed; 
and every enlightened and impartial mind can judge of the 
immense results already obtained. You did not then despair, 
however, since in spite of all our misfortunes you resumed 
your interrupted meetings. Thanks be given to you: you have 
contributed to that restoration of national force, which will 
permit us in three days to open to the astonished world the 
doors of the Exposition Universelle. 

‘* Shall | speak to you of the ameliorations introduced into 
public instruction ? You already know them, We are pre- 
paring others. The creation of new chairs at the Sorbonne, 
at the Medical School; special instruction in each province, 
confided to lecturers in the departmental faculties; the instal- 
lation of libraries and laboratories wherever science requires 
them,—these convince public opinion of the passionate solici- 
tude of the Government for interests which are those of all 
thinkers in France. Read the report of L’ Ecole des hautes 
études, and you will be convinced of the activity displayed in 
every branch of learning. 

‘* T shall not speak to you, either, of the laws we propose to 
bring forward, They do nothing but realize in part the ideas 
of the eminent men who have preceded me,—Guizot, Duruy, 
Simon, Waddington, who, before us, had in their hearts to ele- 
vate and augment human dignity. Yes, gentlemen, the time 
is near when each hamlet in France shal] haveits school. Yes, 
the time is near when the tools for intellectual labor shall no- 
where be lacking to the earnest seeker; when in our rural 
cantons amore complete instruction shall, we hope, fill up the 
vast gap that now separates primary from secondary instruc- 
tion. You are about to return to your homes, gentiemen, and 
you ean tell your constituents in the various provinces that the 
country is al] alive, and owes to itself alone this prodigious ex- 
pansion; that it preserves its mastery of the arts, and that the 
long education of its taste is more than ever revealed in a se- 
ries of ingenious, usefyl, and charming creations. You can 
tell them that the Republic comprehends all the multiplied ne- 
cessities of the country, and that its intellectual, industrial, 
and moral grandeur is the sole anxiety of those who, from the 
President down to the most modest of his. fellow-laborers, have 
the redoubtable honor of directing at this moment the irresist- 
ible democratic current which is bearing France \:ward to a 
peaceful and liberal future.” 


The Minister’s discourse was warmly applauded. 
Cc. H. G. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


— The anniversary exercises of Greenwich Academy, East 
Greenwich, R. I., were attended by crowded audiences. This 
is one of the oldest (founded in 1802) and among the best-sus- 
tained academies of New England. ‘ 

— The annua! address before the alumni association of Alle- 
ghany College (Penn.) was given by Hon. B. F. Martin of 
West Virginia, and the poem by W. P. Jones, Esq., of Chicago. 

— The number of ladies in Sage College, Cornell University 
(N. Y.), is larger this year than last. 

- — The Mississippi State University at Oxford contains nearly 
400 students, where there were less than 200 last year. 

— Rev. Thomas K. Beecher gave the annual address at the 
commencement of Milwaukee (Wis.) College. This college 
was founded by Miss Catherine Beecher many years ago. 

— Prof, W. L. Smith, of Saginaw, Mich., has accepted the 
position of deputy-superintendent of public instruction, and 
will remove to Lansing the last of July. 

— Prof. E. J. Boyd is to resign the principalship of the 
Monroe Young Ladies’ Seminary (Mich.), after a service of 
over twenty-eight years. 

— The Beloit College (Wis.) commencement exercises were 
interesting. Miss Frances E, Willard gave the address before 
the Archean Union. 

— The Providence public schools closed on the 28th ult. 
having received during the term 11,847 pupils. Rev. Daniel 
Leach was unanimously reélected superintendent at the an- 
nual meeting of the school committee. The suggestion of the 
superintendent, in his report, was more than tacitly, although 
not formally approved, that each teacher, except those of the 
high school, should have at least fifty pupils. 

— The Woonsocket Town Council elected Nathan T. Verry 
superintendent of public schools, ayerring that it was their 
prerogative, rather than the school committee's; but the town 
solicitor says they had no business to do so, and the school 
committee consequently reélected Rev. C. J. White as super- 
intendent. 

— The commencement exercises of the Maine State College, 
at Orono, began June 23 with the baccalaureate sermon by 
President Allen. On Monday evening Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, 
D.D., gave an address. The exercises of the graduates were 
mueh enjoyed. The trustees accepted the resignation of Prest. 
Allen, who resigns in order to return to his profession of the 
ministry. The rest of the instructors remain the same. 

— The commencement exercises of Yale College brought to- 
gether, as usual, a large number of distinguished scholars. 
The orations of the graduates were, in the main, excellent. 


— The seventieth anniversary of the Andover Theological 
Seminary was largely attended, and the addresses were very 
able and interesting. Nineteen gentlemen graduated, three of 
whom are to be foreign missionaries. 

— The thirty-fifth annual commencement of the College of 
the Holy Cross, at Worcester, Mass., was an occasion of great 
interest, and was attended by great numbers of the alumni and 
friends of the college. “The diplomas and crosses of honor were 
presented by Governor Rice. 

— Anadjourned meeting of the Boston School Committee was 
held on Tuesday evening, June 25. Mr. Alfred Hewins was 
elected to the mastership of the Everett School. The old 
truant officers were reélected. Julius Eichberg was reélected 
director of music, and also the assistants, with the exception 
of L. W. Mason. Hobart Moore was reélected instructor in 
military drill. Miss Sarah E. Fuller was chosen principal of 
the Horace Mann School for deaf mutes, and the other teachers 
in the school were reélected. The present sewing-teachers 
were reélected. Walter Smith was reélected director of draw- 
ing, and Henry Hitchings, Lucas Baker, and Mercy A. Bailey 
were reélected assistants. The kindergarten school-teachers 


were reélected. The Committee on Salaries submitted a full} 


schedule of salaries for the ensuing year. A saving of almost 
$30,000 is proposed. This is to be effected by the adoption of 
a sliding scale, with a fixed rate of increase, varying in the 
different grades. 

— The closing exercises of the Boston Public Schools, for the 
year now ended, have been in every respect gratifying and 
most satisfactory. Eighty-two young ladies received diplomas 
of the third year, 22 of the fourth year, and 7 of the fifth year, 
at the annual exhibition of the Girls’ High School. At the 
Normal Art School, 32 girls and 12 boys received certificates in 
Class A, 14 girls and 2 boys in Class B, 2 boys.in Class C, 4 
girls and 3 boys in Class D. 

— The public schools of Marlboro, Mass., have come off 
with flying colors, the graduating exercises taking place on 
June 20. The Waltham High School graduated 16 girls and 7 
boys; and from the Grammar Schools, 26 girls and 32 boys. 

— The annua! exhibition at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, at South Boston, Mass., was a marked occasion. The 
exercises worthy of spe¢ial mention were an original essay by 
Miss Julia Burnham, on the bones of the human frame, illus- 
trated with a skeleton; a parting hymn, sung by four male 
graduates, the words of which were written by P. Donnelly, 
one of the number, and the music by W. A. Severance, another 
of the graduates. The valedictory was given by Arthur C. 


Andrew. Addresses were made by Dr. Eliot, Superintendent 
of Schools, and also president of the Institution, T. W. Bick- 
nell, of THe JourNAL, and others. Seventeen graduates 
leave the school this year. 

— The thirty-eighth year of the Bridgewater (Mass.) State 
Normal School closed on Tuesday, July 2, with public exercises. 
Full report next week. 

— The annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity of 
Harvard University was attended by 125 members. Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes was chosen president for the ensuing 
year. The poem was given by Richard Henry Stoddard, of 
New York, and the oration by John W. Dawson, LL.D., prin- 
cipal of McGill College, Montreal. His theme was *‘ Science.” 

— Henry E. Sawyer, A.M., for thirteen years superintend- 
ent of schools, Middletown, Conn., has been chosen associste- 
principal of the State Normal School at New Britain, and 
will take charge of the natural and physical science depart- 
ments of that flourishing school. 

— At the commencement of the Vermont University, Bur- 
lington, Vt., the exercises gave great satisfaction, and prom- 
ised well for this Vermont college. At the annual celebration 
of the Phi Beta Kappa society an oration was delivered by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D., ex-president of Harvard. A 
poem was read by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, of Rochester, N. Y. 

— President Seelye presided over the exercises of Amherst 
College, which were of unusual interest. The degree of A.B. 
was conferred upon 81 members of the class of ’78; also two of 
B.S., and three of A.M. Rev. Rowland Ayres of Hadley, Rev. 
S. E. Herrick of Boston, and E. S. Frisbee of Aurora, N. Y., 
were honored by the title of D.D. The degree of A.M. was 
conferred upon a large number of the class of °75. 

— At Dartmouth Commencement, President Bartlett con- 
ferred degrees upon 74 grrduates, —A.B. in course, and upon 
11 the degree of B.S. The valedictory address was given by 
G. H. Gilbert, of Dorset, Vt. The trustees chose, to fill va- 


Har Hon. Hiram Hitchcock of Hanover, Rev. Dr 
William J. Tucker of New York city. 

— At the commencement of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., 
the degree of A.M. was conferred on five members of theclass 
of 1875. No honorary degrees were conferred. Professor 
Rand was appointed professor of Mathematics. 

— Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., held its annual com- 
mencement exercises, and conferred the degree of A.B. upon 
members of the graduating class, and B.S. on two others. 
The honorary degrees are as follows: A.M. on George W. Eg- 
gleston, New York city;—D.D., Rev. Horace T. Gray, Corpus 
Christi; Rev. Hiram Carleton, Falmouth, Mass.; Rev. Wm. A. 
Hitchcock, Pittsburg, Pa.;—LL.D., Hon. Dwight L. Pardee, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. 

— The Abbott Female Seminary, at Andover, Mass., held 
its interesting commencement exercises last week. Eighteen 
young hadies graduated, and an eloquent address was made by 
Prof. E. A. Park, D.D., who presented the diplomas to the 
graduates. 

— The commencement at Middletown, Conn., of Wesleyan 
College, was an interesting occasion. The rumor of the resig- 
nation of President Foss has been authoritatively denied. 
The financial condition of the university has not been so hope- 
ful for ten years past. 

— The graduation exercises of Dean Academy, Mass., 
demonstrated the unqualified success of the new order of 
things adopted by the trustees in September last, when they 
voted to open the doors of the institution to young ladies only. 
The new and elegant building is fitted with every facility for 
the comfort and convenience of the pupils. Miss H. M. Park- 
hurst has acted as principal during the past year. 

— Hiram College has conferred the degree of Ph.D. upon 
W. G. Richardson, of the Central University, Richmond, Ky. 

— Prof. E. T. Quimby, professor of Mathematics in Dart- 
mouth College, has resigned. The trustees appointed Prof. 
A. S. Hardy, now Chandler professor of Civil Engineering. 
his successor. Prof. C. F. Emerson, associate-professor in 
Natural Philosophy, is promoted to a full professorship. Ed- 
win J. Bartlett is appointed associate-professor of Chemistry. 
Lewis Pollins, instructor of French, was promoted professor 
of French Language and Literature. John H. Wright, of the 
class of 73, was appointed associate-professor of Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

— The annual commencement exercises of Harvard Univer- 
sity brought together an unusual assemblage of distinguished 
scholars and graduates of this venerable institution. The 
board of overseers elected Alexander Agassiz a member of the 
corporation, in place of George Tyler Bigelow, deceased. The 
various degrees were conferred in course to graduates of the 
several departments. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon Frederic Temple Blackwood (Ear] of Duf- 
ferin), Nathan Clifford, and Thomas Chase. 

— Gannett Instftute held its anniversary exercises in Olivet 
Church, Boston, on the 19th of June,—an address by Rev. 
Albert H. Plumb of Boston, and conferring of diplomas, with 
brief addresses by the principal, Rev. Geo. Gannett. This in- 
stitute for young ladies now enters upon its twenty-fifth year 


of successful enterprise. 


New Yorx.—At the meeting of the Board of Education, 
city of Rochester, June 17, a final disposition of the action to 
abolish the Free Academy was considered, which resulted jn 
the complete triumph of the cause of popular education. The 
committee having the matter in charge unanimously reported 
as follows: 

‘¢ Gentlemen: — The resolution offered by Commissioner 
Caulkins, and adopted by the Board at its meeting held Feb, 
18, 1878, in relation to the Free Academy, having been recon- 
sidered by the Board at its meeting held May 6, 1878, and the 
whole subject involved therein referred to the consideration of 
your committee on the Free Academy, we would respectfully re- 
port that we concur in the action of the Board in reconsidering 
the resolution above referred to, and deem ft inadvisable and un- 
necessary that the Board take any further action in the matter, 
and to this end we would offer the following: 

Resolved, That ali further action on the subject under con- 
sideration be indefinitely postponed. 

HENRY WRAG, JR., T. TArr, 
WARNER WESTCOTT, DARRELL Sutty, 
H. H. Howarp, IsAAc WILE. 

Thus it will be seen that Rochester, though for a time under 

acloud, now stands revealed in her true light. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AppLeton’s Reapers, By William T. Harris, LL.D., Supt. 
of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; Andrew J. Rickoff, A.M., Supt. 
of Schools, Cleveland, O.; and Prof. Mark Bailey, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Elocution, Yaie College. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 

It is not often that we are called upon to review school-books 
having on their title-page three such well-known names. All 
of the authors are of national reputation. One of them,—Prof, 
Mark Bailey,—has been instructor of Elocution in Yale College 
for years, and is known throughout the country as an eminent 
master of his art. Mr. Rickoff was well known twenty-five 
years ago as the superintendent of the Cincinnati public 
schools, and is the author of what is called the Cincinnati 


tiie”: Benj. F. Prescott of Epping, governor of a Sl of Organization, which has been the model of many 


Other cities, He has more recently reorganized the schools of 
Cleveland, and they have acquired their present reputation 
under his supervision. ° 

Dr. Harris, known among school-men as the skillful executive 
head of the public schools of St. Louis, has, among scholars, an 
equally great reputation as a man of thorough literary culture. 
He is the editor of the only journal of speculative philosophy 
published in the United States, and is one of the leading meta- 
physicians of the day. These men, eminent as thoughtful stu- 
dents of the history and science of education, are also practi- 
cal workers in that field. For many years they have had the 
direction of hundreds of teachers in this very work of teaching 
reading. We are safe, therefore, in judging that the method 
of these books has been wrought out in the schoolroom, — not 
by one person, but by hundreds of teachers, striving separately 
and together to devise a method by which the acknowledged 
difficulties of teaching children to read the English language 
might be overcome. It does not seem probable that the proc- 
ess of development was a series of hit-or-miss experiments, 
or in pursuance of some pet theory, for the result before us is 
in harmony with well-known and authoritative principles of 
education. 

It is of course impossible to illustrate what we have said by 
reference to many points ; but, for example, let us take the 
first lessons of the First Reader, which corresponds, in Part I, 
to the Primer of same series, We find, first, a few words fa- 
iniliar to all children, printed in large type, and combined in 
various phrases and sentences. The child is taught to recog- 
nize these words and phrases by sight only; then, under the 
suggestive heading, “ Finding Sounds,” the separation of one 
of the most common of these words into elementary sounds is 
symbolized, as it were, by the separation of the letters repre- 
senting the sounds. Under the heading, “ Making Words,’ 
these elements are brought together by successive stages wutil 
they re-make the word. The process of finding sounds is con- 
tinued with other words until eight different sounds are 
brought into distinct recognition. These sounds are then re- 
combined into new words. Thus the process of learning to 
read is fairly begun. If our spelling were phonetic, this system 
would be perfect, but our language being such as it is, this is 
the nearest approximation to a practical and philosophic 
method which we have seen. By the use of a few other words, 
to be learned by sight only, and by the introduction of the com- 
pound elements, oi, oy, ou, ow, the flat and tiresome repetition 
of the same sounds of the’ vowels is avoided, and greater va- 
riety attained. 

From page 50 and onward, or as soon as the long sounds of 
the vowels are brought in, the diacritical marks are used, but 
they are so slowly introduced as not to confuse the learner. 

Though these lower books are evidently designed for a given 
method, yet.we find on examination that the radical methods 
are so combined in them that either method may be used at 
the discretion of the teacher. If the word-method be pre- 
ferred, then the bold type, the open page, and the appropriate 
illustrations, will greatly aid the teacher in the process of in- 
struction; if the letter-method be preferred, it will be found 
that the letters are introduced gradually, and reviewed so 
often that their names may be easily learned as the child pro- 
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gresses in their use. If the purely phonic method is adopted, 
it is facilitated and relieved of its monotony by the introduc- 
tion of a few words to be learned by sight. 

Collections of reading-matter for schools of all grades were 
so numerous that it seemed as if a new series of Readers could 
find no place; yet there was among them all no series founded 
upon a systematic and consistent method of instruction. These 
Readers supply that want. 

The reading-matter in these books must certainly prove at- 
tractive to the children, for even an adult can not take up the 
books without being charmed by the simple and childlike, yet 
excellent diction, and the sustained interest of the stories. 
The illustrations are without a parallel in school books of any 
class, and we are not surprised to find attached to them the 
signatures of the best artists and engravers, 

While the matter of the lower Readers is mostly original or 
adapted, that of the higher Readers is, with few exceptions, 
from classic authors whose title to the rank is indisputable. 
Several new features have been introduced into this series, In 
the lower Readers there is a thread of exercises suggestive ‘of 
what may be done in the first school years to train a child in 
the correct use of language, written and spoken. For this 
purpose, also, the illustrations of the primary books are pe- 
culiarly well suited for subjects of conversation, as well as to 
aid in interpreting the reading-lessons. 


Having mastered, in the first three books, the principal difficul- 
ties of learning to read, and having acquired some self-depend- 
ence and application, the child, so soon as he takes up the fourth 
book may begin,—at the discretion of the teacher,—to give atten- 
tion to the simple elements which lead to a proper study of Eng- 
lishliterature. Inthe fourth and fifth books there is a series of 
preparatory notes which will develop a practical command of 
correct forms of expression, good literary taste, critical power 
of thought, and an ability to interpret the meaning of the lan- 
guage of others. These notes contain hints to the pupils on 
the geographical, biographical, historical, scientific, and liter- 
ary allusions and implications of the text. Words peculiar in 
spelling or pronunciation are pointed out, and attention is 
called to the proper forms of written or printed language as 
found in the lesson. By a careful study of these notes a prac- 


tical knowledge of grammatical classification and relation may | 
The exercises | 


be acquired without the usual technicalities. 


| 
of expression and differences between authors, in style and 


thought. 

In fact, the boy or girl who reads these books will be stimu- 
lated to think for himself, to weigh the meaning of words, 
and to study their history, to read biography and history, to 
speak with correctness and precision, to appreciate the beauties 
of style in literary productions, and to know where they may 
be found. This is the study which will secure a rapid mastery 
of a good vocabulary on the part of the pupil, and which will 
at once provoke and lay a good foundation for the study of the 
technicalities of grammar and rhetoric, and for solid acquire- 
ments in English literature. It is this kind of study of the 
reading-lesson which will \do more “to benefit the pupil 
in giving him an insight into human life and directive 
power and influence among his fellow-men, than all he can or 
will learn from other branches taught in the schools.” 


The mode in which Professor Bailey has done his work is 
worthy of special notice. The lessons in elocution are not 
thrust into an introduction, to be neglected as they are in nine 
schools out of ten, but they are themselves a part of the read- 
ing-exercises. In the Third Reader the lessons, “‘How to 
Read,’’ present the most important principles of good reading, 
in 80 Simple a way that they can be easily understood by even 
achild. In the Fourth and Fifth Readers, in the lessons en- 
titled ‘* Logical Analysis,’’ the style is more difficult, but is 
not above the comprehension of children who are able to read 
these books. The instruction is clear, and in many respects 
the mode of presenting the subject is entirely original with 
Professor Bailey. In every particular, these lessons are 
worthy of the high reputation which the author has won in 
the experience of years of successfnl labor in this field. 

Another new feature of this new series must be mentioned. 
In the Readers, above the first, there are lists of words (some 
hundreds of words in each book) which embrace words of diffi- 
cult spelling, and also words which are frequently mis-pro- 
nounced. The special attention which is secured to those 
words which are most difficult to spell or pronounce, and the 
way in which the particular point of difficulty is brought to 
the attention of the pupil, has so many advantages as regards 
the saving of time and labor, that it renders a special text-book 
in spelling unnecessary. By a separate and faithful study of 
these lists the pupil can become an expert speller in one-fourth 


in definitions, synonyms, and paraphrases are particularly full.| of the time usually employed. 


The derivation of words is given a great deal of attention, and 
even comparative philology receives some notice. The pupil’s| 
faculty of criticism is sharpened by hints in regard to faults 


Reading is a neglected branch in our schools, not so much 
because the pupil does not read enough in school, but because 
neither teacher nor pupil thinks it necessary to prepare for this 


lesson. This series of Readers does for this subject what the 
text-book in other branches does for them. It defines the 
amount and kind of study to be given to every piece. It does 
not leave to the teacher the trouble of directing minutely, 
day after day, what shall be done by the pupil in the way of 
preparing his lesson; it does that for him, or at least furnishes 
the material ready to his hand, so that he can extend or re- 
strict the amount of work to be done, with comparatively little 
labor to himself. 

We heartily commend these Readers to teachers and com- 
mittees, as embodying the best results of long experience and 
great skill, and as offering a simple yet logical and philosoph- 
ical plan by which all grades of teachers can produce better 
results than have heretofore been obtained ; and we believe 
that with these books not only will “ teaching tu read” be #8 


easier and pleasanter process than it has been, but pupils will 
learn to grasp the sense of a sentence more readily, to enunci- 
ate more distinctly, to read in a more natural and pleasing. 
style, to emphasize and inflect more in accordance with the 
best authority and to spell with greater correctness. 


Mrs. ANNIE SAVERY, of Des Moines, Iowa, writes to the 
Des Moines Register: ‘‘ While in Boston I attended a few of 
the classes at the ‘School of Languages,’ conducted by Pro- 


fessor Cohn, formerly Dr. Sauveur’s principal German teacher. 

* The professor is not only a learned but a most agree- 
pr gentleman. I was present when several new pupils,— 
adults who could not epeek or understand a word of German, 
—joined the school, and such is Prof. Cohn’s wonderful power 
and faculty of imparting words and ideas, that in less than an 
hour he was reading some of the choicest poems of Goethe 
and Schiller; and even these new pupils who, less than forty 
minutes before, could not for their lives have said or under- 
stood Wie befinden sie sich, were listening with rapt at ten- 
tion and fully comprehending the beautiful poems as read by 
the professor. * * * Prof. Cohn has decided, at our 
recommendation, to open a summer school at lowa "College, 
Grinnell, lasting six weeks, and beginning the 9th of July 
next. * * * I trust he may meet with the success his 
school and his method deserve.”’ 


Lost Seven Pounds in Three Weeks. 

Allan’s Anti-Fat is a genuine medicine, andwill reduce cor- 
pulency from two to five pounds per week. Purely vegetable 
and perfectly harmless, acting entirely on the food in the 
stomach, preventing the formation of fat. It is also a posi- 
tive remedy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1878. 
BOTANIC MEDICINE Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—The lady "alluded to lost seven pounds in three weeks, by 


the use of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
~ Yours truly, SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
176 Wholesale Druggists. 


GREENLEAF'S 


New Primary Arithmetic, 


New Elementary Arithmetic, 


— — COMPRISING 


NATIONAL STANDARD! 
New MATHEMATICAL SERIES! 


NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


NEW HIGHER «ALGEBRA, 


NEW 


New Practical Arithmetic, 


SHORTER COURSE IN GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS 


IN GEOMETRY. 


Tu1s New Serres, revised and improved, is in use in more than Forty Cities, 


Wells’ Logarithms, with practical applications, prepared to accompany 


and upwards of Two Thousand Towns, in the Eastern and Middle States.|Greentear’s MatnematicaL Serres, has the indorsement of our best College 
This fact alone is a sufficient indorsement of its merits; no other Series has so well| Professors ; and has been adopted for Boston Institute of Technology, Boston 


stood the test of the class-room, or given such universal satisfaction. 


University, Worcester High School, &c., &c. 


The Prominent and Popular Features of these New Books are as follows: 


The Introductory Speller has excellent classification, and selection of 
Words ; early introduction of Dictation Exercises in Script Type ; special attention, 


is given to words of similar sound, but of different 
tules of spelling. 


in 


meaning, and the general 


In the Graded Test Speller, the words are given as the pupils meet them 

every-day reading, and are arranged for written exercises. Five Hundred 
eographical Names are given, combining exercises in Spelling, and a review in 
Geography. Thirty-two pages are given to Sentences and Selections for Analysis 
and Parsing, thus combining three books in one. 


Turse Books are THE CHEAPEST IN Prick, AND THE Best Bounp, oF ANY PUBLISHED. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


142 and 144 Grand St, 
IN EW YORK. 


(Brownell & Co.) 
KEOKUKB, IOWA. 


SprecraL Terms FOR INTRODUCTION WILL BE GIVEN. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & Co, 


36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
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The New- and Geneuivgical Reyis-, Young Seientist; 1878. 

The Stucdent’s Aid. Voli.No.1. Lawrence Academy, 


England 
ter; July, 1878. Vol. 32. 


Annual Report of the School Committee for 1876-7, of 


Southborough, Mass. 
The Sanitarian (monthly); July, 1878. Vol. 6, No. 64. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Announcement of Women’s 
Meiicai Cell of Penn.; 1878-9. 


Catalogue and Circular State Normal School, Bridge- | 
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Catalogue of St. Johuabury Academy, Vermont. 
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Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the 

New Hampton Institute, Fairfax, Vt. 

| Catalugue State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE need only tocail the attention of our 
readers in ali parts of the country to our adver- 
tising pages, to convince them that every de- 
partment of school work has its appropriate 
representation, as illustrated in the announce- 
ments of this issue of THE JOURNAL. Pre- 
senting as these pages do, the standard school 
text-books, books for the general reader an 
books of reference, school furniture and sup- 
plies of all kinds, suited to the needs of all 

les of institutions, we recommend our 
riends to study them carefully, and preserve 
this 4th of July paper for future reference 


THE annual volume of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction for 1877, containing six 
able Lectures, Journal of Proceedings, and 
also a List of Members, with date and time of 


joining. is now ready, and copies can be had 
y addressing THe JOURNAL, 16 Hawley St., 
Boston. Price, $1.00. 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. J. W. Scher- 


merhorn, Secretary of the American School 


Institute, New York, has engaged rooms at the 
Fabyan House. He will be in attendance 
during a part of the great Convention-week at 


the White Mountains. This will gratify all 
who want to ask about Teachers, or places to 
teach. 


Tuomas W. BICKNELL, 
Publisher Nat’l und N. E. Jour’s of Education: 


Dear Sir,—Recently, we have given our ad- 
vertising close attention, and have carefully 
noted results. During the past two years we 
have advertised in nearly all the educational 


stating that our experience is that the New- 
ENGLAND and NATIONAL JOURNALS OF Epu- 
CATION are productive of the greatest benefit 
to alvertisers, and occupy the foremost rank as 


educational mediums. 
Jones BROTHERS & Co., 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 


Music students and teachers desiring to 
secure a complete musical education, at small 
expense, should address, with stamp, J. A. 
CooPeERr, Edinboro, Pa. 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 


CONSOLIDATED WITH 


“AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,” Established 1855, 


A RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS BUREAU, 
Aided by the Records and Experiences of Nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


1. To Supply all who want well-qualifi 


ed Teachers. 


2. To represent Teachers who seek Positions. , 
3. To give Parents information of good Schools. 
4. To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A. 


M., Secretary, New York. 


TESTIMONY. 


Rev. C. V. AM., Princi 
ermerhorn as 


regarded Mr. Se School 


Maplewood Inst., Pittsfield, Mass. — have always 


Agent in this country; and THE person to 


bring together reliable Teachers and Institutions requiring Teachers. No rival has a tithe 


of his advantages. 
Marshall Henshaw, LL.D., late Principal 


“1 have always found Mr. SCHERMERHORN courteous and obli 


wants,'and efficient in supplying them. The 


Williston Seminary, East Hampton, Mass. — 
ging. quick to apprehend my 
teachers whom I have obtained through the 


Institute have preset to be all they promised. The Institute is a great convenience to bot 


teachers and sc 


ools, and is worthy of the confidence and patronage of both.” 


Eben 8S. Stearns, D.D., Chancellor of the University of Nashville and President of the 


journals of the country, and take pleasure in é 


State Normal College of Tennessee. — ‘* All who are seeking teachers will find a wide range 
from which to select, with an assurance that. in stating character and qualifications, there is 
no ‘humbug,’ and there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations for which they may 
otherwise seek in vain, The highly respectable character of those who conduct the ‘ Insti- 
ee ee a sufficient guaranty, not only of fair dealing, but also of kind and polite treat- 
men 


GZ Explanatory Circulars, with Terms, &c., mailed for stamp. 
ADDRESS: 
J. W. Schermerhorn, Sec’y, New York, 
80 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


P. ©. Box 3.445. 


A New Series of Arithmetics!! 


Just Published! 


THE FRANKLIN 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


With Examples for Oral Practice, 
G. A. WALTON, 


E. P. SEAVER, 
Author of a Series of Arithmetics. 


Master of English High School, Boston. 


AND 


SRO pp.-., 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Of Weights and Measures, 


BY —— 


E. P. SEAVER, G. A. WALTON. 


AND 


24 pp.-, l=mo. 


t@~ This Series will be completed very soon. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED! 


WORCESTER’S 
New Primary Spelling Book. 


96 pp. / 


Beautifully Dlustrated. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN SEASON FOR FALL SCHOOLS! 


WORCESTER’S 


New Pronouncing Spelling Book, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK. 


AND ALSO 


A Revised Edition of 


A SPELLING BOOK FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


IBy WILLIAM T. ADAMS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED! 


ELIOT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Revised Edition.) 1492 — 1872. 


By Pror. SAMUEL ELIOT, 
Supt. of Schools of Boston. 


“We know of no manual of United States History, that for a Coll hool 
class, could so effectively guide the instructions of a competent, ctiaeaiate the ee at a 
dull, or supply the deficiences of an inadequate teacher.’’— The North American Review. 


‘* The author has written with a view of giving to causes and results their 

proper 
prominence in the story: and as a philosophic treatment of Am 

of special notice.’”’—New-England Journal of Education. 


XH Correspondence solicited. Special rates for introduction. 


WILLIAM WARE & CoO., 


Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


171 47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
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School of Languages 


IN NEW YORK CITY, 


— AND — 


Under the Direction of 
L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The third session of the Normal School will be held at 
Amherst; beginning Jury uth, it will continue six weeks. 
Ancient and Modern Languages,—namely, Os Greek, 


Hebrew, Sanskrit, French, German, Italian, and Spanish,— 


will be taught. 

The Modern La will be taught conformably to the 
Natura Metnop ; the Ancient Languages conformably 
to the method presented to the educational public by the 
Director of the School, in his pamphlet, * [ntroduction to 
the Teaching of Ancient Languages ’’ 

A list of the entire corps of teachers for the Normal 
School will be found in No. 19 (May 9) of this Journal. 

The chief aim of this instruction isto familiarize teachers 
with the workings of the Natural Method, for, as says John 
Stuart Mill, ‘reforms, worthy of the name, are always slow, 
and reform even of governments and churches is not so slow 
as that of schools, for there is the great prelimi difficulty 
of fashioning the instruments, of teaching the teachers.” 

The Normal School will meet every year at the same 
season. — 

The SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK 
will recopen OCTOBER rst, 1481 Broapway. Th n- 
guages taught in Amherst will be in its curriculum, 
except Hebrew and Sanskrit, ATTACHED To THIS SCHOOL 
WILL BE A DSPARTMENT FOR PREPARING YOUNG Men anv 
Younc Lapuss ror COLLEG#, IN ALL THR BRANCHES 
quirep BY CoLLecg Examinations. The aim wil] be to 
establish the efficiency of the New Method in those prepara- 
tory studies. After two years’ study in the School of Lan- 

uages, pupils will be submitted to the examinations in 
College. Boarding - Schools will be indicated to persons 
living at a distance who wish to join the School. 


The system is explained and applied in the educational 
works of Dr. Sauvgur:. ‘‘Causeries avec mes Eléves,”’ 
** Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” ‘* Talks with Czsar De 
Bello Gallico,” etc., etc. These works are published by 
Henry Hott & Co., 25 Bond Street, New York City. 

Among the many encouraging letters received by Dr. 
Sauveur are the following, signed by persons of the highest 
authority in matters of education : 


“Dr. Lambert Sauveur’s Normal School of Modern Lan- 
guages, which he has just brought to a close here, has been 
an entire success, and has added much to the’ re; utatron 
which he had previously established. In his Latin class he 
has also made a good beginning in the application of his sys- 
tem to the Ancient Languages. This experiment, to say the 
least, deserves to be faithfully and fully tried. 

“| rejoice that it is his purpose to make further and full 
trial of it in New York the coming Fall and Winter, and 
next Summer again in Amherst. And from what I have 
seen of his methods, and ihe results tee | reached here ; 
from what [ have heard from his own Ses of his plans and 
purposes for the future; and, above all, from what I know 
of his attainments as a scholar, his eloquence as a lecturer, 
and his genius and enthusiasm asa teacher, I have great 
confidence that in his hands the experiment will be success- 


ful in the ancient languages, as it already B gy to be 
successful in che modern languages. W. S. TYLER, 
Amherst College, Aug. 25, 1877. Professor of Greek.’’ 


In the sentiments above expressed by Professor Tyler the | 


undersigned heartily concurs. E, P. CROWELL, 
Amherst College, Aug. 27, 1877. Professor of Latin. 
CamsBaipGs, Novemssr, 1877. 

In answer to the inquiry made of me in regard to the new 
method of teaching languages introduced into this country 
by Mr. Theophilus pm a and widely spread by the 
lessons and publications of Dr. L. Sauveur, I would say: 

That it is a rational way to lead the pupil to understand, 
speak, read, and write a foreign tongue. I would call it the 
Natural Method. In the hands of a spirited teacher it pro- 
duces marvelous results, enabling the learner to think and 
express himself unconsciously in the new language he 1s 
acquiring, and to appreciate its genius and feel its niceties. 

_ I think it can be carried out even in the largest classes; it 
is so good and simple that I hope it will be fairly tried by 
teachers of lan es. I desire to say this because I was 
hever convince its practicability and excellence m: 
until I tried it. 

It is not superficial. On the contrary, I know of no 
system that calls up more mental activity in both teacher 
and ay There is nothing mechanical or merely formal in 
it. Itlends itself to the highest teaching. Even the gram- 
matical knowledge imparted by this method is broader than 
is given by any other. 

As I understand it, there is no good thing in the old sys- 
tems which it does not embrace, if brought in at the proper 
time, the fundamental idea being that from the start the lan- 
guage to be taught must be used as the only medium of 
instruction. The instructor proceeds by induction from the 
concrete to the abstract, and so connects word and phrase 
with the things or ideas they express that the pupil rapidly 
learns the use of a new instrument for expressing his 
vernacular tongue. FERDINAND BOCHER, 

Prof. of Modern Languages in Hafvard College. 
Harvarp University, CAMBRIDGE, MAss., } 
Marcu 28, 1878. 

Daar Sir:—I have read with interest your Introduction 
to the Teaching of Ancient Lang: ”* and the first chap- 
ter of your ** Talks with Czsar,”’ and desire to thank you for 
the advance sheets. I believe that the common methods of 

ung persons, need to oundly changed, chang 
in = direction of your ** Nataral Method. 4 

our persevering to make known your method, an 
to demonsirate its advantages, seem to me, therefore, to be 

ve me, dear sir, very — ours, 
CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Amuerst Marcu 28, 1878. 

My Dear Dr. Sauveur:—I return by to-day’s mail 
the proofs of your ** Introduction to the Teaching _of 
Ancient Languages,” which [I have: read through with 
consiantly in¢reasing interest. The fact is, me one can 
Stand out against your enthusiasm, to say Le apg of your 

i 


genius for teaching la i continue 

rebel for a time; bat i at 

Yours very truly, W. S. TYLER. 


Harvarp Aprit 1,.1878. 
My Daar Srm:—1 have the most hopeful interest in your 
of the *“Natural Method” ‘to the ancient lan- 
A. P. PEABODY. 
See in No. 18 (May 2) of JourNacaletter from M., E. Littré. 


and Circulars of both Schools can be 


Catalogues 
afterward at school ew ‘ork, 1481 Broadway. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


- 


Plan: (1) Different departments for regular morning drill, each under the ch of 
a skilled instructor. (2) Afternoon and evening lectures, free to all the members of the 
Institute, and including, among others, ten Shakespearian Readings, by ROBERT R. 
RAYMOND, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; twelve lectures on English Literature, by Mrs. ABBA 
GOOLD WOOLSON, of Concord, N. H.; a course of lectures on Decorative Art, by 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, of Boston ; a course on Shakespeare, Milton, and Gold- 
smith, by HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston ; two 
lectures on Recent Reforms in Latin Orthography and Pronunciation, by JOHN 
TETLOW, Prineipal of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston; a course on Geology, by L. 8. 
BURBANK, Principal of Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass. 

GREEK AND LATIN - JOHN TETLOW, A.M., 

(former Principa of the Friends Academy, New Bedford, Mass.) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ELOCUTION, - HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu.D., 
(formerly Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Cornel! University.) 

(instructor in Lasell Sem., Auburndale, Mass., and Dr. Sauveur's Assist. at Amherst, last summer.) 
FRENCH (the Conversational Method), - - « - PHILLIPPE SENANCOUR, 
(instructor in French in the Boston Latin School.) 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING (the Walter-Smith Method),- BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, 
(for many years Instructor and Manager of Normal Institutes for Drawing.) 
PHONOGRBRAPHY (the Griham Method), TRUMAN J. ELLINWOOD, 
(for nineteen years the only authorized reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for twenty-five 
years a practical teacher of classes in phonography.) 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING J. C. GREENOUGH, A. M., 
(Principal State Normal School, Providence, R. L) 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, - - + 8, BURBANK, A.M., 
(Curator of Geology in the Boston Society of Natural History.) 
(Assistant Professor of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 
W. B. DWIGHT, A.M., Prof.-elect of Nat'l Hist’y in Vassar College. 
ZOOLOGY, - - APGAR, A'M., of the State Normal School xt Tyenton, N. 
ENTOMOLOGY, - - - - - + + BENJAMIN P. MANN, A.B., 
(formerly Entomologist to Imperial Govt. of Brazil, and late Instr. in Botany at Bowd. Coll.) 


MICROSCOPE STUDIES, - - - - - = = DR. PAULUS F. REINSCH, 
Assisted by Dr. E. CuTTER. (This Department will be at West Falmouth, Mass.) 


Local Attractions: The place selected, VINEYARD Grove, Mass., (comprising Oak 
Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, the Camp Grounds, and known as the ‘Cottage City of 
America,’’) combines, in a remarkable degree, purity of air; grandeur of ocean scenery ; 
quiet and charming cottages, promenades, parks, groves; perfect healthfulness ; excellent 
sea-bathing at all hours ; cheapness of living ; and the absence of everything objectionable 
in the form of vice and dissipation. A well-equipped Gymnasium, free to all members of 
the Institute, will be opened under the direction of Mr. P. F. Feuris (Supt. of the Y. M. C. 
U. Gymnasium, Boston), who will give thorough instruction, on special terms, in School Cal- 
isthenics, and in Swimming. Time: Five weeks, beginning Monday, July 15, 1878. 

Expenses: Tuition in any one branch fer the whole term, $15.00 ; 
$4.00 a week. Board, with furnished rooms, from $5.00 to $10.00 a week. 

N. B.—For special information in regard to any Department, send for circular to the 
rofessor above-named in charge thereof ; addressing Mr. TETLOW, at 27 St. James Avenue, 
oston; Mr. PUTNAM, at Jamaica Plain, Boston ; Miss MEHLBACH, at Lasell Seminary, 

Auburndale, Mass.; Mr. SENANCOUR, at the Young Men’s Christian Union, Boylston Street, 
Boston ; Mr, ELLINWoop, 132 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Mr. BURBANK, at Woburn, 
Mass.; Mr. GREENOUGH, at Providence, R. 1; Mr. MANN, at 19 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass; 
Prof. DuDLEY, as above stated; Drs. Rernscu and Cutter, 10 Roseland St., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Prof. A. C. APGAR, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J 


For further information, apply to HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Hotel Berwick, Boston. 170 eow 


or a shorter time, |. 


University Tuition of Young Ladies 
OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 


IN THE HOME OF 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D., 


Formerly of Cambridge University, England; Author of “ Lyra Hellenica,”’ “‘ Manuals of Civil Law,” “ Political 
Science,”’ “ Greek and Latin Prose Composition for Colleges,”’ “‘ Exercitationes [ambic#,”’ 
« Lessons on the Liturgy,’’ and other works, 


While Dr. Humphreys continues to prepare a few young men as day-pupils for the English 
and American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys and he have arranged to offer a quiet, com- 
fortable home, combined with similar solid education, to six young ladies who may desire 
either to be carefully trained for the ‘‘OxrorD SENIOR LocAL EXAMINATIONS” (for which 
Dr. Humphreys acts as Proctor, at Albany), for Girton CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE (Eng.), 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, or BostoN UNIVERSITY, or simply to supply deficiencies in their 
earlier education. 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys’ first object in this undertaking has been to form a pleasant, 
small, home-circle to fill the place, in some degree, of their own once large family, the sur- 
vivors of which are now happily settled elsewhere in various spheres of life-duty. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the wants of each pupil and the wishes of 
her parents, but a careful, sound study of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, with 
CoMPOSITION and GooD READING, is made the common basis of the whole. Therefore, both 
ladies who have made considerable progress in their studies and those who, from illness or 
other causes, are hehind the average standard of their age, can equally obtain the instruction 
they require. 

In teaching Latin and Greek, Dr. Humphreys continues to use with commencing pupils 
the NATURAL METHOD, introduced by him in England many years ago, the value of which 
has been proved by the University success of his pupils both at Oxrorp and CAMBRIDGE, and 
at HARVARD and other American Universities. 

In some of their studies the resident lady-pupils recite, if their parents do not object, in 
class with some three or four young gentlemen preparing for College, and it has been felt that 
a healthy and generous spirit of emulation has, during the past year, been promoted by this 
arrangement. They are also allowed, with their parents’ approval, to attend a moderate num- 
ber of:concerts and other refining recreations, under Mrs. Humphreys’ care, provided their 
duties are well performed. 

The terms are as moderate as the limitation of the number admits. 


For circulars apply to é 
E. R. HUMPHREYS. 


164 West Chester Park, Boston, May 27, 1878. 173 e jy4 
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COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 
SCHOOL 


TEXT-BOOKS: 


The Most Popular Series Published, 


Warren’s Geographies. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1878, 


political changes, including 
Stanley’s Discoveries in Africa, 
Political Changes in So. America, 
Political Changes in Asia, 
Political Changes in Africa. 
Warren's Series contains all the latest 
geographical information, and is kept 


more nearly “up to the times” than is 
any other series. 


Monroe's Readers and Spellers, 


One Million Copies 
Already in Use. 


This Series is now fully completed by 
the recent issue of 


Over 


Monroe’s Primary Reading-Charts 


AND 


Monroe’s Chart Primer. 


The great success of Monroe’s Readers 
is largely due to the fact that they are 
the only books that give A PRACTICAL 


| SYSTEM OF TEACHING READING. 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 


These popular books have been recent- 
ly revised accordance with the new 

. 8. Mint Law and the new features of 
the Silver Currency. 

New topics of practical use to Farmers, 
Mechanics, and other Business men are 
given in the Appendix. 


Greene’s Grammars. 


These well-known books still retain 
their popularity and extensive sale. No 
other books of their class are so well 
known and so generally liked through- 
out the country. 


5 
Greene’s Language Series 
Will be ready in August, 1878, and will 

contain many 


NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES. 


GS Teachers and School Officers desir- 
ing new books in either of the above-named 
branches are cordially invited to correspond 
with the Publishers or their Agents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
BOSTON: 37 and 39 Brattle Street. 


F. C. ROBERTSON, Agent. 


NEW YORK: 142 and (44 Crand 8t. 
WM. WHITNEY, Agent. 


CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. 


6. BELDEN, Agent. 


Showing all the recent discoveries and. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE GILLOTT PEN AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


We have already had occasion to notice sev- 
eral cases of exhibits which have been sent to 
Paris by our leading pen manufacturers, and it 
would seem that this extremely important 
branch of our local trade will be well repre- 
sented. There is no town in the world upon 
which those who write, and that of course 
means the vast majority of the intelligent, are 
more dependent than upon Birmingham, and 
it would be a grave omission if, amongst the 
industries that will be exemplified at the forth- 
coming Exhibition, we did not show every one 


how it was that we attained and kept our 
superiority in the making of those weapons 
which, in Lord Lytton’s oft-quoted words, are 
mightier than the sword. If the Birmingham 
manufacturers have, as a body, acquired such 
a reputation, there are none the less several 
amongst them whose names are individually 
familiar, all the world over, to hundreds of 
thousands who may not have the slightest idea 
where pens are made, or even how they are 
made. In English-speaking countries, at all 
events, there must be few i do not recognize 
in “Joseph Gillott’? an old and well-tried 
friend. The firm of Gillott & Sons have, in 
common with many of their brother manufac- 
turers, Jroat a special case in which to 
show off to the best advantage the goods which 
they intend to represent them in Paris, It is 
of strikingly-elegant design, and is formed in 
the shape of a kind of bookcase, with a lower 
case of about twice the depth. The upper por- 
tion is divided into three compartments. In 
the center is a semicircular niche, which is oc- 
cupied bya pen and holder of Brobdignagian 
dimensions. The metal part is an exaggerated 
copy of the ordinary barrel pen, and has had 
lavished on it all the careful workmanship and 
elaborate finish of a veritable work of art. It 
is polished and split at the nib in the ordinary 
way, and has been ornamented with pierced 
work of elegant design. The holder is com- 
posed partly of Coromandel wood and partly of 
ebony, both highly polished; and the whole, 
which is no less than six feet in length, bears 
the name of the great founder of the firm. The 
two side compartments are devoted to fanciful 
arrangements of pens, which have been made 
for the purpose of showing how great is the 
variety and how infinite the style of treatment 
in which an article which can only be used for 
one purpose is capable of being made. In the 
center is an oval cushion or bank, upon which 
are arranged, side by side, rows of pens of differ- 
ent colors and graduated sizes, and around these 
are extended arrangements of lines, rows, 
circles, and stars, made in a similar way, in 
pens of a hundred different shades, a hundred 
different makes, atid a hundred different sizes. 
The exquisite skill bestowed on some highly- 
finished specimens of polished pierced work is 
particularly noticeable, and a capital effect is 
gained by the introduction of small stars made 
of pens so small that it is difficult to believe, 
until they are very closely examined, that they 
are actually made in the same way and sub- 
ected to the same processes as the monster we 
ave already described. Upon the sides of the 
upper case are two long and narrow strips of 
leather, upon which are shown, with explana- 
tory remarks in English and French, the dif- 
ferent stages which have to be gone through 
before the plain sheet of steel can be trans- 
formed into the thing of which it can be said 
that, looking at its size, nothing can surpass it 
in utility. Messrs. Gillott do not boast them- 
selves the largest manufacturers of pens in 
Birmingham, their specialty being quality, and 
we cannot see how workmanship can do more 
for their productions than it has done. Dura- 
bility, smoothness, and pliability, with such an 
enormous variety as can satisfy the demands of 
the most exacting penman,—beyond such quali- 
fications the manufacturers can only be distin- 
guished by some apparent novelty which adds 
nothing to their intrinsic value. The test of 
ears of ever-increasing demand has proved 
yond doubt the firm Lave got to a pitch at 
which they need not fear the possibility of 
being surpassed ; and even if they were simply 
to go on producing those pens which have now 
for years been recognized favorites, they would 
not in any way lose the position they have 
gained. Of these well-known pens they show 
twenty-one different kinds, distinguished by 
names which are as familiar as household 
words, and by numbers which show how very 
oa is the variety which the firm are produc- 
The effect of the different colored pens, 
a blue, black, and silver,—is considerably 
e ced by backgrounds of colored leather, 
and by the dafk and massive appearance of the 
ebonized mah of which the case is made. 
— Birmingham (Eng.) Daily Gazette. 


— 
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ITUATION WANTED by a young lady, com- 
petent to teach the higher English branches and 
German. Address Box 117, Rutl Vt. 176 ¢ 


A SELECTION FROM THE 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


— or — 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


ARMITAGE (E.8.) The Childhood of the 
English Natien. Square 12mo, $1.25. 
“ One of the very best of the recent histories.’’—Chris- 
tian Register. 


ATLASES. Putnam’s series of Atlases is by far the 
most complete in the market. It includes sixteen 
works, ranging in price from the “ PORTABLE” at 
$1.00, to the comprehensive “ LIBRARY "’ at $12.00, 
the latter containing one hundred maps, four astro- 
nomical charts, and very complete descriptive let- 
ter-press. 


The Student's Atlas of Historical and Clas- 
sical Geography. Thirty-two maps, $2.50. Is 
specially commended for the use of classes. 


Advanced Science Series. This series is printed 
uniformly in 12mo, fully illustrated and substan- 
tially bound, at $1.50 per volume, except for two 
or three special works. It contains text-books by 
the highest English authorities on the Sollewies 
subjects: a Machine Construction, Build- 
ing Construction, Naval Architecture, Navigation, 
Mechanics, Physics, Gooey, Mineral- 

y, Botany, Zodlogy, Steam, Physical Geography, 
Biology, &c. 
“Teachers and students will find these books inval- 
uable.”—N. Journal of Education. 


El tary Sci e Series. This series contains 
text-books on the same subjects as above, but treated 
more simply. 16mo, per volume, 75 cents. 


Clear, compact, comprehensive,”—N. Y. Tribune. 


BASCOM’S Psychology, English Literature, 
and Growth of Intelligence, each $1.75. 


BRACKETT (A. C.) The Education of 
American Girls. Third edition. 12mo, $1.75. 


Peetry for Home and School. Se- 
lected and arranged by ANNA C. BRACKETT and 
Ipa M. ELior. Fourth edition. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Unqualifiedly the best collection that has been 
e.”—Eclectic Magazine. 
“The best book for schools and for the fireside.””— 
Christian Union. 
“Prepared with discrimination and intelligence.”’— 
W. Y. Nation. 


DAY'S Ethics and Psychology, each $1.50; 
thetics, $2.00; Legical Praxis, $1.00. 


Gombert’s French Classics. Eight vols. ready. 
Per vol., 50 cents. 


MART. German Classics for American 
Beaders. Edited by JAMes MorGAN HART, 
LL.D. Four volumes now ready, viz.: Goethe's 
“ Hermann and Dorothea,” $1.00; Schiller’s “‘ Die 


Prose,” $1.00; Faust,’’ $1.25. 
In use in Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, Bow- 
doin, Columbia, and all the principal Colleges and High 
Schools. 
“ The only properly edited German Texts yet issued 
for the use of students.”—Prof. W. Fiske, Cornell. 


GODWIN’S Cyclopxdia of Biography. A 
record of the Lives of Eminent Men. New edition, 
revised and continued to August, 1877. Octavo, 
containing 1200 pages; cloth, $5.00; half mor., $7.50. 

“ Concise, compact, comprehensive, . . . am ex- 

cellent compendium.’’—Home Journal. 


HAYDN. A Dictionary of Dates, Relating 

to all Ages and Nations, for universal refer- 

ence.” The new fifteenth edition, complete, with an 

American Supplement, containing two hundred ad- 

ditional pages. Large 8vo, cloth extra, $9.00; half 

Russia, $12.00. 

HILE. The True Order of Studies. By 
THoMAS HILL, LL.D., formerly President of Har- 
vard College. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ The work of one of the most logical thinkers and 

ractical educators in the country.”—N. EZ. Journal of 

tducation. 


LOSSING. A History of England. By BEnN- 
8ON J. LOSSING. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
“Full, complete, methodical, . . . attractively 
and powerfully written.”’—College Courant. 


PUTNAM. The World’s Progress. A Dic- 
tionary of Dates. By G. P. PUTNAM. Twenty- 
third edition, brought down to July, 1877. Octavo, 
cloth, $4.50. 

“Worth ten times its price to any teacher or stu- 
dent.” —Principal Kiegart. 


PUTNAM’S SERIES OF HAND-BOOKS OF HISTORY. 
16mo, cloth extra, with Illus. and Maps. 


I. ENGLAND. By LEONARD Scumitz. $1.00. 
Il. FRANCE. By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. $1.00. 
Ill. GERMANY. By S. MENZIES. $1.00. 

IV. GREECE. By Leonarp Scumirz, LLD. 
With an Appendix giving a sketch of the History 
from the Roman Conquest to the present day, by A. 
Gennadios, late Proféssor in the University of 
Athens. 75 cents. 

BOME. By LEONARD ScumiTz, LL.D. 15 cts. 

VI. Landmarks of General History in the 

Christian Era. By ©. B. Dawe, B.A. $1.00. 

VIL. The Mliddle Ages. By 8. MENziEs. $1.00. 

Of the series the N. Y. Tribune says: “ These books 

can bardly be too highly commended.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 


English Mistery in the 14th Century. 


Reign of Louis XI. By P.J.WILLERT, M.A. $1.50. 


1@~ Complete Catalogues and Specimen 
Pages of the Science Series and German Clas- 
sics supplied on application. Specimen copies 
of Text-Books sent to Teachers for examina- 


tion, on receipt of half the price. Liberal terms 
or introduction. 


Piccolomini,’”” $1.25; “Selections from Goethe's l 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ANATOMY. 
Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. By St. GEORGE 
MivaArt, F.R.S. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
16mo, $2.00. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. Ry J. NORMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
New Edition. 18mo, $1.75. Questions on, $0.50. 
“The most fascinating of elementary books on the 

science,"’"— Nonconformist. 


BIOLOCY. 

A Course of Practical Instruction in 
Biology. By T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D... Assisted by H. 
N. MARTIN, B.A., M.B., D.Sc., Professor of Biolo; 
in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Thir 
Edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and 
Organic. By Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. With 
numerous Illustrations. A new Edition, revised and 
brought up to date. 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 

“We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our 
elementary treatises on Chemistry.”—Medical Times. 


Locic. 

Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive and Inductive: 
with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabu- 
la Logical Terms. By W. STANLEY JEVOMS, 
M.A. Professor of Logic in Owens College, Manches- 
ter. New Edition, 1877. 16mo, $1.25. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Political Economy for Beginners. By MILLICENT G. 

New Edition. 18mo, $1.00. 

“ We cannot conceive a book more titted for popular- 
izing this science than the clear, compact, and compre- 
hensive treatise, for which we are bted to 
Faweett.”—Daily News. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. With numerous 
Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 

Part I. The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. 
Part II. Sound, Light,and Heat. Each, 18mo, cl., $1.50. 
Lessons in Elementary Physics. By BALFoUR STEW- 
AkT, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Lllus- 
trations. New Edition. 16mo, $1.50. 

“The ‘beau ideal’ of a scientific text-book, clear, 
accurate, and thorough,’’—Educational Times. 


* PHYSICAL CEOCRAPHY. 

Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography. By 
AROHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 
etc., Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations and 
Colored Maps. 16mo, $1.75. Questions on, $0.60. 


PHYSIOLOCY. 

Lessons in Elementary Physiology. By T.H. HUXLEY, 

F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 

18mo, cloth, $1.50. Questions on, $0.50. 

“ Unquestionably the clearest and most complete ele- 

mentary treatise on this subject that we possess in any 

anguage.”— Westminster Review, 

A Course of Elementary Practical Physiology. By M. 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. Assisted by M. LANGLEY, 

B.A. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

A Text-Book of Physiol 

M.D., F.R.S. Second 

$6.50; sheep, $7.50. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS and LANGUAGE. 


CHAUCER. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The Knightes 

Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Ed. by Rev. R. 

Morris. Sixth Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ With such assistance the ordinary reader will have 

no difficulty in appreciating Chaucer, and will be grate- 

ful to Mr. Morris for having guided him in such a pleas- 

ant path.”’—Spectator. 

The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The Monkes Tale ; 
The Clerkes Tale; The Squieres Tale. Ed. by the 

Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A., Christ’s College, Cam- 

bridge. 16mo, cloth, $1.75. 

The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres Tale ; 

The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes 

Tale. Ed. by Rev. W. W.SKEAT,M.A. 16°, cl. $1.75. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited with Notes and Introductions. By W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A. 12mo, cloth. 
I. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 50 cents. 

Il. RICHARD THE SECOND. 15 cents. 

Ill. MACBETH. 75 cents. 

1V. HAMLET. 75 cents. 

Vv. KING LEAR. 175 cents. 

VI. THE TEMPEST. 75 cents. 
Vil. AS YOU LIKEIT. 175 cents. 
VIIL A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. T5cents. 
JULIUS CHZSAR. [Just published.] 75 cents. 


SPENSER. 

Faery Queene. Books I. and II. Designed for the use 
of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By G. W. KITCHIN, M.A. 16mo, cloth, $1 00 each. 

‘* Admirably fitted for use in schools and colleges 
where the English language forms, as it ought to do 
everywhere, a part of the ordinary curriculum.”’—Pal/ 
Mali Gazette. 


Macmillan’s New Reading-Books. 
Strongly bound in cloth for School use. 
PRIMER. 48 pp., 10 cents. BooK IV. 175 pp., 40 cents. 
Book I. 9% pp.. 15 cents. sed V. 375 pp., 50 cents. 

“II. 143 pp., 20 cents, “ VI. 377 pp., 12mo,$1. 

Iii. 159 25 cents. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher classes, being an Intro- 
duction to English Literature. 

« They are far above any others that have appeared, 
both in form and substance. . . This is quite on 
the right track, and indicates justly the ideal w we 
ought to set before us.— Guardian. 


Morris’ English Crammar. 

Elementary Lessons in Historical English Grammar, 
containing Accidence and Word-formation. By the 
Rev. RICHARD Morris, LL.D. rd Edition. 18mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“ Dr. Morris, in this ‘ Historical Grammar,’ has given 
us what must be the accepted class-book on its sub- 
ject.”"—New York Times. 

Trench’s Study of Words. 

On the Study of Words: Lectures. R. C. TRENCH 
D.D. Sixteenth and only authorise?’ Edition, revised 
throughout. 16mo, 346 pp., cloth, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & Co’s complete Educational C: 
sent free by mail to any address on application. 


. By M. Foster, M.A.» 
tion, revised. 8vo, cloth» 


MACHILLAN & €0., 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


New Books with New Ideas. 


Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, $2.50 


‘* A philosophical conception of the science of arith- 
metic, and the best methods of teaching it. Every 
teacher of mathematics will find it indispensable.””— 
National Journal of Education. 


Brooks's Normal Higher Arithmetic, $1.25 


“ Full of the practical business of merchants, bank- 
ers, artisans, and accountants.”’ 


Brooks’s Short Course in Arithmetic. 


Intr. Exch. 
Normal Primary Arithmetic, $ 15 $ .12 
Normal Union Arithmetic, 65 £50 


Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
United in same book. . 


Brooks's Algebra, $1.10 
Brook’s Geometry and Trigonom, 1.10 


Mastered in one-half the time usually required by 
these subjects. 


Westlake's How to Write Letters, $ .80 
Westlake’s Com. School Literature, .50 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, 40 


Standard Text- Books. 


Sheppard's First Book of the 
Constitution, , . . . $.65 
Sheppard’s Text-Book of th 
Constitution, J 1.10 
Peterson’s Familiar Science, , 1.25 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, .40; .56 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, per set, $25.00 
Lyte’s Institute Songs, 
Lyte’s Institute Glee Book, . ‘ 35 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
Jy4 PHILADELPHIA. 


Teachers’ Vacation. 
ELOCUTION. 


MESS C. 8. COLBY will give lessons to Teach- 
ers, during vacation, at unusually low terms. Will 
also give opportunity to teach for criticism and prac- 
tice. 

Can secure boarding for pupils in town, or on the 
Shore near Boston, at moderate rates. 

VOCAL DRILL given, to strengthen and restore 
throat and lungs. 
Teachers can here combine pleasure with hygienic and 
literary culture. 

STAMMERING CURED. 

References: Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Fac- 
ulty of the School of Oratory ; pupils, and others. 

Apply early to 

li7a 149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FaT is the great remedy for Cor- 
pehenne. It is purely vegetable and perfectiy harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting ite being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person from two to fve pounds pr weck. 

*Corpulcnce is not only a «uisease itself, but the 
harbinger of others,” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeags ago, and what was true then Is none 
the less so to-day. lt by druggists, or sent, by exe 
press, for $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, 
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Valuable Educational £ Reference Books. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Latin Text - Books. 
EpITED BY Pror. E. A. ANDREWS. 


Latin Grammar. School Edition. An Epitome of 


Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. For the 
use of Academies and Schools. 12mo, $0.90. 
First Latin Book ive Lessons in 


3 or, Pr 
Reading and Writing Latin. 12mo, $0.70. 

Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, con- 
taining explanations of difficult idioms, and numer- 
ous references to the lessons contained in the First 
Latin Book. 12mo, $0.87. 

i Rome, with a Dictionary and Notes, referring 

Latin Book, 12mo, $1.00. 

First Lessons in Latin; or an Introduction to 
Andrews & Stoddard’s LatinGrammar. 18mo, $0.60, 

Latin Lessons. Rev. and enlarged edition, $0.70. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar. 12mo, $0.64. 

Latin Grammar. Revised, with Corrections and 
Additions. By Prof. E. A. ANDREWS and 8. 
STODDARD. 12mo, $1.05. 

Questions on the Grammar. 12mo, $0.15. 

Exercises in Latin Etymology. 12mo, $0.25. 


Synopsis of Latin Grammar, comprising the 
“ Latin Paradigms and the Princi al Rules of Latin 
Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, $0.25, 
Latin Exercises. 12mo, $1.00. 


A Key to the Latin Exercises. 12mo, sheep, $1.00. 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
with a Dictionary and Notes. 12mo, $1.05. 

Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroi- 
des of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical References, 
and Exercises in Scanning. 12mo, $1.00. 

Virgil. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 
Rates and a Metrical Key. 12mo, $1.20. 

Sallust. History of the War against Jugurtha and of 
the Conspiracy of Catiline, with a Dictionary and 
Notes. 12mo, $1.10. 


The French Parnassus. A Book of French 
Poetry from 1550 to the Present Time. Selected 
and edited by JAMES PARTON. Household 
edition, 12mo, $2.00 ; Holiday edition, with portrait 
of Victor Hugo, 8vo, $3.50. 

A very large and varied collection of French poetry, 
carefully 
mirably adapted for school use or private reading. 
Vocal Culture. By J. E. MURDOCH. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.25. 

The object of this volume is to furnish the ground- 
work of practical elocution, and whatever explanations 
are needed for the training of the organs and the culti- 
vation of the voiee. The skill with which this object is 
accomplished is attested by the great popularity of the 
work, which has passed pe ey scores of editions, and 
has had the heartiest practical indorsement of the best 
American teachers of elocution for many years. 


Books of Reference. 


Mand-beok of Universal Literature. From 
the Best and Latest Authorities. By ANNE C. L. 
BOTTA. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

This admirable bird’s-eye view of the world’s litera- 
ture has long been recognized as one of the most useful 
works of its kind ever prepared for study or reference. 
It is based on the idea that the literatures of different 
nations are so related, and have so influenced each 
other, that it is only by a survey of all that ay dy = 
literature, or even any great literary work, can be fully 
comprehended. It accordingly embraces a general view 
of the literatures of all nations which have contributed 
in any considerable degree to the intellectual enrich- 
ment of mankind: Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Phe- 
nician, Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Arabian, italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Finnish, Hungarian, Turkish, Armenian, Slavic, Scan- 
dinavian, German, Dutch, English,and American. It 
also indicates the most important works, and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of many individual authors. 


Treasury of Thought. An Encyclopedia of Quo- 
tations. By M. M_ BALLOU. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

A book in which are garnered the richest fruits of a 
host of the best minds the world has known. It com- 
prises a vast array of quotable sentences on almost every 
conceivable topic, and is well-nigh invaluable to writers 
and professional men, by furnishing ready to their hand 
so large a variety of the most striking utterances of the 
wisest authors. As a book of reference, its merits can 
hardly be overstated; and, for reading at odd moments, 
it is unequaled by any collection of similar character. 


Dictionary of American Biography. By F.S. 
DRAKE. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

Comprises in 1,019 double-column pages a vast fund 
of information about persons more or less famous in 
American history. In the language of the North 
American Review : 

“It merits hearty commendation for the fullness, 
freshness, and general trustworthiness of its informa- 
tion. It is not only the fruit of extensive, independent, 
well-directed research, and a monument of untiring in- 
dustry, but it is a substantial addition to the list of use- 
ful works of reference which lie at the foundation of 
even the smallest library, and which are the indispen- 
sable tools of the literary workingman.” 

i This book should be in every school where 
American History is studied. 


wieenrey of the Noted Names of Fiction. 
By WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 1 vol.,12mo, $2.50. 
This dictionary has gained general acceptance as a 
work of very great value and interest, both to scholars 
and general readers. It explains many of the allusions so 
frequently occurring in modern literature,—the names 
of the Greek, Roman, Norse, and Hindu mythologies ; 
noted fictitious persons and places, so interwoven with 
the best recent literature of England and America, and 
those of most general interest in the literature of other 
an those 
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Literary Criticism. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By THOS. 
CARLYLE. With a new Portrait of the Author, 
and a copious Index. 4 vols., crown 8vo, $9.00. 


This is the best American edition of Carlyle’s essays, 
which rank among the best in English or any other 
literature. The Critical Essays include articles on 
Richter, Werner, Goethe, Burns, Heyne, Voltaire, 
Novalis, Schiller, the Nibelungen Lied, Johnson, 
Diderot, Mirabeau, Scott, Varnhagen von Ense. No 
teacher can afford not to read Carlyle’s Essays. 


Essays. By THOMAS DEQUINCEY. 
Literary Criticism. 1 vol., $1.75. 


The Eighteenth Century in Scholarship and Litera- 
ture. 1 vol., $1.75 


Biographical and Historical Essays. 1 vol., $1.75. 
Essays in Philosophy. 1 vol., $1.75. 


These volumes somes, among other papers, essays 
on Homer and the Homeride, Style, etoric, Lan- 
age, Dictionaries, Landor, Wordsworth, Bentley, Dr. 
arr, Goldsmith, Pope, Shakespeare, Milton, Charle- 
magne, Joan of Arc, Lamb, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Hamilton, Mackintosh, Her- 
der, Lessing, Kant. 


Among My Books. By JAMES RUSSELL LOW 
ELL. First Series. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Contents — Dryden ; Witchcraft ; Shakespeare ; Les- 
sing; New England Two Centuries Ago; Rousseau and 
the Sentimentalists, 


Among My Books. By JAMES RUSSELL LOW- 
ELL. Second Series. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
Contents — Dante ; Spenser ; Wordsworth ; Milton ; 
Keats. 


My Study Windows.B@ By JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Contents—My Garden Acquaintance; A Good Word 
for Winter; On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners; 
A Great Public Character (Hon. Josiah Quincy); Car- 
lyle; Abraham Lincoln; The Life and Letters of James 

ates Percival; Thoreau ; Swinburne’s Tragedies ; 
Chaucer ; Library of Old Authors ; Emerson the Lee- 
turer ; Pope. 


Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Es- 
says. By T.B. MACAULAY. With a Memoir and 
Index, and a Portrait of Macaulay. Riverside 
Edition, 6 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $12.00 ; Student's 
Edition, 3 vols., cloth, $6.00; Popular Edition, 
1 vol., cloth, $2.50. 

These are unquestionably the best American editions 
of Macaulay’s Essays. 


Victorian Poets. By E. C. STEDMAN. 
12mo, $2.50. 

The leading poets included in Mr. Stedman’s volume 
are Tennyson, Landor, the Brownings, Hood, Arnold, 
“ Barry Cornwall,’’ Buchanan, Morris, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti. It also embraces, very fully, the minor poets 
and schools of the period, and, with its copious notes 
and index, forms a cemplete guide-book to the poetry of 
the Victorian era. 


The Echo Club, and other Literary Diversions. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR, 18mo, $1.25. 


“There is a store of admirable criticism in the 
volume,”’ says the New York 7ribune. It consists of 
conversational criticism on Morris, Poe, Browning, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Keats, Swinburne, Emerson, Stedman, 
Barry Cornwall, Whittier, Rossetti, Aldrich, Bryant, 
Holmes, Willis, Tennyson, Tuckerman, Longfellow, 
Stoddard, Mrs. Stoddard, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. 
Browning, Boker, Jean Ingelow, Buchanan Read, Julia 
Ward Howe, Piatt, William Winter, Mrs. Piatt, Walt 
Whitman, Bret Harte, Jobn Hay, and Joaquin Miller, 
with imitations of their characteristic styles. It is an 
exceedingly entertaining book, and contains a great deal 
of unusually wise and judicious criticism. 


Essays and Reviews. E. P. WHIPPLE. 


2 vols., 16mo, cloth, $3.00. 


Contents of Vol. I.—Macaulay; Poets and Poetry of 
America; Talfourd ; Words ; James’s Novels ; Sydney 
Smith; Daniel Webster; Neal’s History of the Puritans; 
Wordsworth; Byron; English Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century; South’s Sermons; Coleridge as a Philosophical 


By 


Critic. 
Contents or Vol. 11.—Old English Dramatists ; Ro- 
mance of ality ; The Croakers of Society and 


Literature ; British Critics ; Rufus Choate; Prescott’s 
Histories ; Prescott’s Conquest of Peru; Shakespeare’s 
Critics ; Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; Henry Fielding ; 
Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings; Appendix. 


The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. By 


E. P. WHIPPLE. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Contents—Characteristics of the Elizabethan Litera- 
ture; Marlowe; Shakespeare; Ben Jonson; Minor 
Elizabethan Dramatists,—Heywood, Middleton, Mars- 
ton, Dekker, Webster, Chapman; Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; Ford; Spenser; Minor Eliza- 
bethan Poets,— Phineas and Giles Fletcher, Daniel, 
Drayton, Warner, Donne, Davies, Hall, Wotton, Her- 
bert; Sidney and Raleigh; Bacon; Hooker. 


Literature and Life. By} E. P. WHIPPLE. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Contents—Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels 
and Novelists; Charles Dickens; Wit and Humor; The 
Ludicrous Side of Life ; Genius ; Intellectual Health 
and Disease; Use and Misuse of Words ; Wordsworth; 
Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform. 


IG The above books are sold by Booksellers. They will be sent post-paid to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


Catal 
Longfellow, Emerson, Ha 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO. would be glad to send to any 
ue, which comprises the Works of the most famous English an 
Scott, DeQuincey, Macaulay, Dickens, Tennyson, Browning, the British Poets from 8 

horne, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 


rson who wishes choice books, their 
American authors,—Bacon, Carlyle, 
mser to Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Stowe, Bayard Taylor, Thoreau, Whipple, 


Agassiz, Aldrich, Howells, Harte, Stedman, Miss Phelps, Mrs. Whitney, Parton, and hundreds of other writers. 


DICTIONARY 


English Literature: 


BEING 
A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO ENGLISH AUTHORS 
AND THEIR WORKS. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
720 Pages. Extra Foolseap 4to, Cloth, $4.00, 


By 


The following may be mentioned as among the special 
features of this work: All prominent writers are in 
cluded, with (where possible) date of births, titles of 
leading works, and dates of their production; notices 
of STANDARD BIOGRAPHY and CRITICISM, 
ann in many cases critical extracts illustrative of their 
distinctive characteristics. The title of the CHIEF 
POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS,and NOVELS in the lan- 
guage are recorded with suitable particulars, together 
with the more important works of PHILOSOPHY, 
SCIENCE, the BELLES-LETTRES, ete. The noms 
de plume of literary men and women are given and ex- 
plained. FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, PHRASES, 
and PROVERBS are given, with references to their 
original sources, CHARACTERS in POETRY and 
FICTION are indexed to an extent hitherto unat- 
tempted. Illustrative quotations are frequently ap- 
pended. Some of the most celebrated SONGS, 
POEMS, and BALLADS are entered both by their titles 
and also by their first lines. REFERENCES to trans- 
lations of the works of FOREIGN AUTHORS of all 
times and countries are inserted. Notices of the most 
celebrated libraries are included, and special articles 
have been introduced on such subjects as Poetry and 
the Drama. 

“Its value is varied and conspicuous, and very distinct- 
ly and emphatically mark it as one of the few books of 


reference which are essential to every person who takes 
any interest in English Literature.”’"—7The Lit, World. 

“ It is an invaluable work for the library, and will sup- 
ply the place of a half-dozen books of reference easily. 
The author proves himself a man of the most diligent 
mind and abundant research,’’—Boston Traveller. 

“It is a book for the library, for the reader, the stu- 
dent, the editor,—in fact, it is an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation upon literature and the thousands of authors.” 
— Providence Press. 

“It is a long time since a more valuable and accept- 
able book has been laid before the public.” —Baltimore 
Gazette. 


A First Sketch of English Literature. 


By Prof. HENRY MORLY. 912 pp., Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. Adopted for use in high schools and 
colleges. eve, = 


Cassell’s Free-Hand Drawing-Book. 


Including Shipping, Landscape, Animals, 
Flowers, &c., with Blank Space for Copying. 


Cassell’s Practical Drawing-Book. 


Geometrical, Mechanical, and Ornamental. 
With Blank Space for Copying. Cloth. 


A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. 


With 24 Plates from Designs by R.P.LEITCH. 
The letter-press to each plate contains full in- 
structions to the learner, and the plates show 
the progress of the work through its different 


1.25 


A Course of Sepia Painting. 


With 24 Plates from Designs by R. P. 
LEITCH. The letter-press to each contains 
full instructions to the learner, and the plates 
show the progress of the work through the 
different stages. Oblong 4to, cloth. ° 2 


Water-color Painting. 


By R. P. LEITCH. With 24 Colored Plates 
and full instructions to the pupil as to the 
manner of Mixing and Applying the Colors. 
Second edition. Cloth. . 


. . . 


Sketching from Nature in Water-colors. 


By AARON PENLEY, author of “ The Eng- 
lish School of Painting in Water-colors,’’ &c. 
With Illustrations in Chromo - lithography 
after Original Water-color Drawings. Su- 
per-royal 4to, cloth. ‘ 7.50 


Principles of Ornamental Art. 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
author of “ Free-hand Ornament.’’ With 32 
Plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 


Principles of Decorative Design. 
By CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, PH.D. A 
Comprehensive Work on the Principles of De- 
sign as applied to the various Arts and Manu- 
factures. Illustrated with two Colored Plates 
and numerous Designs and Diagrams. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


te Send for complete Catalogue of Fine-art and 
Miscellaneous Books. 


Im portant _Text- Books 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES. 


ON ACRICULTURE, &c. 
DOWNING’S FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA. 8vo. Cloth. . $500 
KEMP’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 12mo. Cl. 2 50 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
HATFIELD’S TRANSVERSE STRAINS. 8vo. Cl. 6 00 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE, ETC, 12mo, Cloth. 


WOODS’ BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 8vo. cl. 


1 00 


3 00 
ASSAYINC. 

BODEMANN & KENT'S ASSAYING. 12mo. Cl. 2 50 

MITCHELL'S ASSAYING. 8vo. Cloth. . 10 00 


RICKETT’S 
SCHEMES, 


ASSAYING AND ASSAY 
8vo. Cloth. . ° 


BOTANY. 


THOME’S TEXT-BOOK OF STRUCTURAL 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 18mo. Cl. 2 25 


CHEMISTRY. 
CRAFT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAL- 
YSIS. 12mo. Cloth... 


FRESENIUS’S QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. 8vo, Cloth. . 


PERKINS’S QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 12mo. Cloth. 


FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, 8vo. Cloth, . . 


THORPE'S QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 18mo. Cloth. 1 50 


HART’S VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 12mo. Cl. 2 50 
MILLER’S CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 8vo. Cl. 4 00 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo. Cl. 6 00 


MILLER’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
(New edition not ready.) 


PAYEN & PAUL'S INDUSTRIAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. 8vo. Cloth. 10 00 


DRAWINC and PAINTING. 
BOUVIER'S, HAND-BOOK OF OIL 


CHEMICAL 
3 


1 00 
50 


PAINTING. 12mo. Cloth. 2 00 
COE’S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK. 

Fifteen numbers, $3.00; or cloth, . ° 3 50 
MAHAN’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING BY 

THOMPSON. 8vo. Cloth. 3 50 
RUSKIN’S ELEM’TS OF DRAWING. 12mo. Cl. 1 00 
RUSKIN’S ELE, OF PERSPECTIVE. 12mo. Cl. 1,00 
SMITH’S TOPOGRAPH’L DRAWING. &vo. Cl. 2 00 
WARREN'S GRADED SERIES OF INDUS- 

TRIAL DRAWING. Including: 

Free-Hand Drawing, 12mo. 1 00 
Projection Drawing, 12mo. 1 50 
Plane Problems, 12mo. ‘ 1 2 
Drafting Instruments, 12mo. 1 25 
Linear Perspective, 12mo. ° ° ° 1 00 
Descriptive Geometry, Shadows and Per- 
spective, small 8vo. 3 50 
Higher Perspective,8vo. . . . = . 3 50 
Shades and Shadows, 8vo. i ° 3 00 
Machine Constr. and Drawing, 2 vols., 8vo. 7 50 
Stereotomy (Prob’s in Stone-Cutting), 8vo. 2 50 
ENCINEERINCG. 
BRESSE’S WATER-WHEELS OR HYDRAU- 

LIC MOTORS. 8°, Cl. 2 50 
DUBOIS’S GRAPHICAL STATICS, 2vols. “ 5 00 
DUBOIS’S WEISBACH’S HYDRAULIC 

AND HYDRAULIC MOTORS. . 6 00 
DUBOIS’S WEISBACH’S STEAM-ENGINE. “ 6 00 
MAHAN’S CIVIL ENGINEER’G, By Woop. “ 5 00 
WHEELER’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

(West-Point Text-book.) ° “ 40 
MAHAN’S STEREOTOMY. . 150 
WARREN’S STEREOTOMY. 2 50 
MOSELEY’S MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 

OF ENGINEERING, &c. . 4 5 00 
WOOD'S RESISTANCE OF MATERIALS. “ 3 00 
WOOD'S CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 

AND ROOFS. ° « 3 00 

MECHANICS. 
WILLIS’S PRIN. OF MECHANISM. 8vo. Cl. 7 50 
WOOD'S ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 8vo. Cl. 3 00 
WOOD'S PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY 
MECHANICS. 12mo. Cloth. . ° ° 1 50 
MINERALOCY. 
BRUSH’S DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY 

AND BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. 8vo. Cloth. 3 00 
Do, do. New ed., transl. into new system. 8vo. Cl. 3 50 
DANA’S DESCRIPTIVE MIN’Y 8vo. Cloth. 10 00 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MIN’Y 8vo. Cloth. 5 00 
MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. Containing the 

Elements of the Science, together with de- 

scriptions of Species and Tables for their de- 

termination. Arranged to meet the wants of 

the practical Mineralogist, and for instruction 

in Schools and Colleges. Third edition. Re- 

arranged and largely re-written, by James D. 

Dana,LL.D. 12mo. . ‘ 200 

Ship-Building and Naval Ordnance. 


COOKE’S NAVAL ORDNANCE AND GUN- 
NERY. (Naval Academy Text-book.) 8vo. Cl. 12 50 


WILSON’S SHIP-BUILDING. (Naval Academy 


Text-book.) 8vo. Cloth. . 7 50 
STEAM-ENCINE. 
DUBOIS’S WEISBACH’S STEAM-ENGINE, 6 00 
TROWBRIDGE ON HEAT AS A SOURCE 


- JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Publishers of Scientific Text-Books and Prac- 
tical Works, 


1S Astor Place, New York. 


*,* Full descriptive Catalogues gratis. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

That was a funny man who said, “If all the 
world were blind, what a sad sight it would 
be!’ but it is a serious question, “‘ If one-fifth 
of our children have their sight injured at 
school, what are we going to do about it ?”’ 
Nor is this merely a supposed case. Recent 
examinations in Germany show that a large 
share of the school children become myopic, 
as the doctors say: in plain English, short- 
sighted. In Magdeburg, in the Kloster-Peda- 
gogium, 23 per cent. in the sixth class were 
myopic; five grades higher, the rate was 70 
per cent,! in the highest class in the gymna- 
sium, or high school, the rate was 95 per cent.! 
The evil grew. worse as the pupils advanced. 
Now German schools are notoriously ill-lighted 
and inconvenient; but are our schools fault- 
less in this? 

Mark this well: EVERY cause of injury to 
the eyes in childhood should be avoided. No 
one is unimportant ; each error of fine-type 
books, bad posture, bad ventilation, bad light, 
and bad color of walls, should be noted, and 
reform should follow. 

Ought we to have black blackboards and 
white walls and ceilings ? Certainly not. Black 
and white are really high colors, as truly as 
vermilion, red, and mazarine blue; and the 
glaring contrast is hard upon the eyes. Fine 
books are never printed now upon clear white 
paper; creamy, bluish, and pinkish tints are 
preferred. In the schoolrooms we find the 
strong-white walls belted with a gloomy sur- 
face of dead black, each painful to the eye, 
and worse by contrast ; even the furniture is 
red; the only neutral and easy color is that 
of the floor. How different is that from the 
soothing colors out-doors, where there are gentle 
greens, cool browns, and everything tempered 
with variety; there are high colors only in 
flowers, or in man’s barbaric red and white 
lfouses. 

School-room walls should be tinted with a 
pinkish, greenish, or bluish tinge; and the 
blackboards should be green, brownish, or drab 
in color. It is a mistake to think that the 
board must be black to make the chalk-mark 
distinct: a careful trial will prove to any one 
that, within the bounds of a school-room, a 
green or a brown board shows as plainly as a 
black one. The relief and comfort to the eye 
may seem slight; but it amounts to a great 
deal, taking day after day. Try these tints, 
and save your children from aching eyes, weak 
sight, glasses, premature old age, and blindness, 
by this and all other means in your power. 

SAMUEL WILLARD, M.D., 
Chicago High School. 


VARIETIES, 


— “‘I wish to be a friend to the friendless, 
a father to the fatherless, and a widow to the 
widowless,”’ said a gushing speaker at a recent 
revival meeting. 

— Speech and knowledge should proceed 
with equal steps.—Comenius. 

— *What does Pennsylvania excel in ?’’ 
asked the teacher of his scholars. ‘* Base-ball 
and tramps,’’ promptly responded a little fel- 
low, near the foot of the class. 

—A big Yankee from Maine, on paying 
his bill in a London restaurant, was told that 
the sum put down didn’t include the waiter. 
‘*Wal,”’ he roared, ‘‘I didn’t eat any waiter, 
did £? He looked as though he could, 
though, and there was no further discussion. 


WO TEACHERS WANTED for Southern 

New Jersey. Till August Ist, address, with stamp, 

A. B. Cor.iss, High School, Orange, Vt. Can be seen 
at the Fabyan House, N. H., July 10. l77¢ 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
For an experienced Teacher (gentleman or lady), with 
some capital. 
An Esiablished School in Brooklyn 


For Sale or to Lease. Owner about to retire. Address 
H. CENSOR, 
l77a Box 42, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DEXTER HOUSE, 


T. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 


THREE NEW TEXT-BOOKS OF 
GREAT VALUE. 


By Pror. Euroy M. Avery, 
Principal of the East High School, Cleveland, O. 


Fer Schools and Academies. 


We claim that this is the best book published 
on Natural Philosophy for School use. This 
claim we base on the opinions expressed by ten 
or twelve very competent Teachers, who have 
read the proof-sheets, and are delighted with 
the book. It is the most elegantly illustrated 
text-book on Natural Philosophy that has been 
published for Schools. 

Ist. It is well known that thoroughly good 
text-books on the Natural Sciences are the most 
dificult to obtain... This work has had the 
practical test of the class-room before being 
published. 

2d. It is marked by great accuracy and usa- 
bility in the class-room. 

3d. The experiments are admirably adapted 
to their purpose. 

4th. The chapter on Electricity has met with 
the warmest expressions of approval. 

5th. The large number of problems, exercises, 
and review questions. 

6th. The mechanical execution of the work is 
also superior to that of any similar work in the 
market. 

Price for introduction, 90 cents. 


The Elements of Rhetoric = Composition 


By Pror. D. J. 
Of the University of Lewisburg, Pa. 


Teachers of Rhetoric in our schools and 
academies will, we think, be gratified to learn 
that their demand for a fresh and practical 
work on Rhetoric has been met by Professor 
His ‘‘Science of Rhetoric,’’ designed 
only for advanced classes in colleges, is re- 
garded as the most comprehensive and philo- 
sophical text-book on the subject. The Ele- 
ments have been prepared with special refer- 
ence to the wants of less advanced students. 
ist. IT IS COMPLETE. Beginning with 
the selection of a theme, this book conducts the 
learner through every process of composition. 
2d. IT IS CLEAR AND SIMPLE IN 
STYLE. Asthe book is designed for learners, 
no pains have been spared to make every fact 
and principle perfectly intelligible. 
3d. IT IS PHILOSOPICAL IN METHOD. 
4th. THE TOPICAL ARRANGEMENT 
adapts the book to the most approved methods 
of recitation. 
5th. IT CONTAINS NUMEROUS AND 
ORIGINAL EXERCISES. 

6th. CORRECT AND EFFECTIVE COM- 
POSITION is the chief aim of the book. 


Price for introduction, 83 cents. 


The Elements of Bookkeeping, 


EMBRACING 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 


With a Great Variety of Examples for Practice, 
WITH KEY AND BLANKS. 


By JosepH H. Patmer, A.M., 


Author of a Treatise on Double-Entry Bookkeeping, 
and for Twenty years First Tutor of Mathematics 
in the College of the City of New York. 


A really good Elementary work on Book- 
keeping, —one which begins with the most 
simple every-day transactions of life, — one 
which is easy of comprehension and yet thor- 
ough in treatment, has long been needed in our 
text-book literature. Prof. Palmer has pre- 
pared a book which will meet this great want, 

Ist. He has worked on this book for years. 

2d. All the principles are clearly stated. 

3d. The exercises for practice in this book are 
educational and progressive. 

4th. This is not a book of forms only, but one 
of principles and practice. 


Price for introduction, 66 cents. 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 


Olney’s Series of Arithmetics and Higher 
Mathematics. 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New hies. 

Shaw’s New English Literature. 

Lossing’s United States History. 

Heooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Havens’ and Wayland’s Series of Intellec- 
taal and Moral Philesephy and Political 
Economy. 


Send for Circulars or Complete Catalogue. 


SHELDON & CO., New York. 
Or W. H. FAUNCE, 


erate prices. Good boating, fishing, and hunting. 1711 


Care of Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


The Elements of Natural Philosophy. 


Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates,many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B,. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


and Pa 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol 
leontology in Columbia College, New York.) 

Messrs. VirTUE & YORSTON—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work I am much 

leased. Under Dr. Holder's supervision it will be sure 

0 be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 

the Zodlogy of America will give it great additional 

value to American students and readers.”’ 

[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
Institute, New York. 

“ The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 

[From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York.) 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors,” 

[From J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“T am convinced that the work entitled The Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 

[From E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“The eminent names that compete its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 

[ From W. H. DALY, Pittsburgh, Pa.} 

“Tcordially recommend the book the public in 
general.” - 
Published only by Subscription. 

i Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 
C. H, HENRIQUES, JAMES S. VIRTUE, 

165 tf Manager. 12 Dey St., N. WY. City. 


WANTED, 


AGENTS for what has been pronounced the jinest 
Samily edition of 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 


issued in this country. See notice in last edition of 
this paper. Copy will be open for examination at 
Teachers’ Convention. Address 

W. H. THOMPSON CO., Publishers, 
l77a 235 Washington St., BOSTON, 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK 
Will be completed in August. Teachers and Students 
of good descriptive faculty can profitably use Vacation- 
time in taking orders. Address Forps, Howarp & 


HULBERT, 27 Park Piace, N. Y. 176d 
W In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
ante DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro 
duce The New [llustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. tH A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
asalary. invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &c. Address A. D, WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to oo advantage, b: 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE anpd SCIENCE. 1200 es 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or soho 
ean afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 

ENRY 8S. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, N. Y. City. 


MOORE'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 


Industrial Facts, 
*rocesses, Rules, Business Forms, etc., in 
over 200 Trades, Contains nearly 30,000 items 
in every Mechanical ‘l'rade, for Gas, Steam, 
and Civil Engineers, Miliers, Machinists, Founders, Builders 
egy wee and Woodworkers of every kind, Painting 
Gilding, Manufacturing Trades, Mining, etc., Alloys an 
Sokiers, 418 kinds, 500 items for Watchmakers, Jeweler: 
Gilders, etc., 30 Health do., 1,000 do, for Grocers, Confec 
tioners, D: sta, Physicians, etc., 400 do. for Hunters 
Trappers, Leather and Rubber Work, 800 do, for Printer: 
Publishers, and Writers for the Press 443 ENGRAVINGS of Mi 
and Steam Machinery, lools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanica 
Movementa, Print: Presses, Plans of Buildings, Roofs 
Bridges, Portraits of Inventors, etc,, 450 PALES, with 500,00 
calculations, in all poss.bie forms, for Mechanics, Merchants 
and Farmers, 10,000 items for Householders, Farmers, Stoc! 
Owners, Bee Keepers, etc., Fertilizers, fuil detaiix, Rure 
Kconomy, Food Values, Vare of Stock, remedies for do., t 
increase Cropa, Pest Poisona, lraming Horses, etc... 10,00 
‘Trade Secreta, Scientitic Facts, Business Forms, etc., etc. 
** Form complete treatises on the different subjects."’—Sctent, Amer. 
“ The Universal Assistant is what its title indicates."—N. ¥. Sun. 
For sterling value, practical utility, elegance, low cost, and quic! 
sales, the new enlarged edition of the AssISfANI, coutaming 
pages, is a veritable prodigy in the world of books. Free by mail f 
$2.50. Send Stamp for Contents Pamraier. Agents Wanted. 0: 
\ cent reports 27 sales in two hours. Address 
MOULK, NO, 20 LNsTITUTR, NEW YORK. 


W ork DaYs OF GOD 
A book of marvelous beauty and richness in thou ht, 
style, and Historic facts. Gives the very cream of Sei? 
ence, making its thrilling wonders and bright gems 
household treasures. Endorsed by the Press and 
y everywhere. 


Cle 
RARE CHANCE for Agents. Sales immense. 
Sample Illustrations, Cireulars, and Terms FREER. 
eow J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Pubs., Philadel. 


ANTED.—School Teachers during vacation, in 
every county, to act as agents for the sale of our use- 
ful Household Articles. Address at once for circulars 
and terms, L.E.BROwN & Co., 242 Elm St. ,Cincinnati,O. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 


cation. Address THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 aon ey 


Publishers. 
WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Nealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Teachers af the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, k receipt of retail prices, 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Secial Science, 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 

Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilson’s Political Economy, 

Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 Arch St. Philadelphia. 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 


Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to —- no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, S.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers. 

Warren’s Manual of Elecution, issued last 


= Seen 
S 


‘fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 


cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 
Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 
Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S 
LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GHDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
moré, and late Professor in the Univ. of Virginia. 


This series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 

Price of Specimens for examination with 
view to introduction: 


Primer, 65 cts. Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 
Grammar, 95 cts. Reader, 70 cts. 


The publishers also invite attention to other works 
in the “‘ University Series of Text-Books”’ as follows : 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, & Geom. 
Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
De Vere’s French Series. 


For terms for introduction or supply, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


Or, NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
1344 Bromfield St., Boston. li7a 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


** When the Grass Grows Over Me.”’ 


NEW NEW 
SONG SONG 


An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing the 
feeling of the poetry. It is already very popular. 


Price 35 cents, post-paid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Who will come above me sighing, 
That my face they can not see,— 
From their kiss and presence lying,— 

When the grass grows over me. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA, 


‘‘ House of Rechab,”’ 


By A. C. CUTTERSON. 
DEDICATION. 
“ To the tem nce organizations which are striving 
to reform the 


In two acts, and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laid in Jerusalem. The incidents 
are derived frem the Bible, and present the most pow- 
erful and striking argument in favor of total abstinence. 
The music is rep with sprightly effects and haunt- 
ing melodies. ; 

Full directions accompany the work. 


Single copies, $1.00. Circular, with full per- 
liculars, free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


i7leow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘Pabliahérs. 


APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. HARRIS, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 


These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


First Reader, $0.15 


Second Reader, ; .20 
Third Reader, .25 
Fourth Reader, 35 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


W. HAZEN, Gen’l Agt. for Rep 
li7a 22 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWS' SERIES OF LADIES’ READERS, 
By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution. 
Hows’ Junior Ladies’ Reader. 
A choice and varied collection of Prose and Verse, 
with a synopsis of the elementary principles of elo- 
cution. 312 pages. 12mo. List price, $1.00. 
Ladies’ Reader. 
Comprising choice selections from Standard Au- 
thors in Prose and Poetry, with the essential rules 
of elocution. 425 pages. 12mo. List price, $1.25. 
Hows Ladies’ Book of Readings and Reci- 
tations. A collection of approved extracts from 
Standard Authors, for the use of higher classes in 
Schools & Seminaries. 449 pp. 12°. List price, $1.30. 
These Readers, as their names indicate, have been 
prepared expressly for Ladies’ Schools. 
G,. E. WHITTEMORE, N. E. Agent 
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CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Migher Lessons in English; 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-Words in Rag. Orehes., &e. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4¢@t., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Dieh!’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker’s Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay's Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Revised Arithmetic, . 
American School Primer, ‘ s 10 « 
Northend’s Litthe Speaker, . e 
Parker’s Juveniie Philosophy, 
Parker’s First Lexsons, 

Scott’. Manual U. 8. History, . 
Underhiil’s Tabie Book, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
&& NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene's Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 


F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England A 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St. BOS 
142 Grand St., N. Y 


FRANCIS 8, BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. St., PHILADELPHIA. 
8 . the attention of Teachers to their new work on 


3000 PRACTICE-WORDS, 
Sonnet: J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., State Normal 
w 00l, Millersville, Pa. Contains lists of Familiar 
ords often Misspelled, Difficult Words, Homopho- 
nous Words, Words often » Rules for 
&. Price, 45 cents. 


ent, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . ., 94 cts. 


Price for Exchange, . . . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Prof. KE. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vecal Cualture. 
yy Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te Eurepe. 
Standar’ Editions of Dicheun, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Wacaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kui, bts A nerican Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith» asictionary of the Bible. 
Parten’s French Parnassus. 
Send for a Catalogue.. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
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PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE READING-CLUB. No. 5. Edited by 
GEORGE M. BAKER. 16mo; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
15 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Cuas. A. Barry, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 
75 cents. 

EDWIN BOOTHS PROMPT - BOOKS. 
Edited by WILLIAM WINTER. 1. Hamlet; 2. King 
Richard the Second; 3. Richelieu; 4. King Richard 
Third ; 5. King Lear. 4to, flex. covers; 50 cts. each. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, .00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. . 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth ....... $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucaTIionAL PuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


151 zz 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing |. 


prepared for public schools by PROF, WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Moedels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 


natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford'’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wiokersham’s Educational Works. . 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


NOYES, SNOW & 
Publishers, Stationers, 
~ And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
155 zz 134% BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to'7T. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. %, Biography, (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., & 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics,and L 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
‘PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON'S NEW READERS, 


Fall of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


174 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Ceolton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiclogy. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


114 zz 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 


BROOK'S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. 

$2.50. 

“A Philovophical conception of the science of Arith- 
metic, and the best methods of teaching it. Every 
teacher of mathematics will find it inispensable.—Nat’l 
Jour. Education, 177 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Il. 


MODEL CHROMO FOURB-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . e $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 

metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 

for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ABITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 

And many ether desirable Text-Beooks. 


Prang’s American Chromoes, 155 


Apply tor Circular, 160 b 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


43 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Beaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History ef the U. S. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A. B. 
M¥SERVEY, Ph.D., Princ. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy, 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and ound them not well adapted for the pw e. Ita 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 
Johnsten & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, NORTON'S CHEMISTRY. 


The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor inthe Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PRICE.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corresponding old book in use, 65 cents; Single Sample 
Copy ¥ mail, a. for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 90 cents. 


Il, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew’s Classical 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 

Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 

PricE.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
ceevenpensaas old book in use, 30 cents; Single Sample 

Copy mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 

to first introduction, 43 cents. ’ 


(a Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, 35.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyncheon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Just Published, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 

27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Werds. Arranged for 

Cc Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White’s Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Ceonnington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Te =: Ill., cloth, 1.75 


D ia and its Kindre B 
Drew Ww, Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.3, 1.50 


Dyer’s History eof Reme. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s J ’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
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NEW-EN( TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


APPLETON 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“mer, N. H. 


IMPROVED 


SCHOOL 
READERS. 


A New Series of Reading Books for Schools, 


atm BY 
Wo. T. Harris, A. J. Ricxorr, 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 


FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILCUSTRATED, 


Mark BaILey, 
Instruc. in Elocution, Yale Coll. 


| Containing the most natural, the most practical and the most systematic method of teaching Reading, devised 


by the most successful instructors in the country, whose experience has enabled them to avoid all preva- 
lent defects in this branch of instruction, and embody the best fruits of their distinguished labors 
in a series of the most aitractive and most beautiful volumes for school use ever published. 


APPLETON’S FIRST READER. 90 pages. $0 28 
APPLETON’S SECOND READER. 42 pages. 
APPLETON’S THIRD READER. 214 pages. : 52 
APPLETON’S FOURTH READER. 248 pages. - 70 
APPLETON’S FIFTH READER. - > - - 1 00 


Ie Special rates for first supplies for introduction. 


Incomparable 


Excellence. 


Surpass 
all Others. 


History of our Country 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


QUACKENBOS’S AMERICAN HISTORY, 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
Accompanied with numerous Illustrations and Thirty-sie Colored Maps. 


By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF “ RHETORIC,” “GRAMMARS,” “ HISTORIES,” ETC. 


12mo, 324 pages. - - - - - - Price, $1.25. 


Charming in Style. 


Accurate in Statement. 


The Model 
COP Y-BOOKS, 


WITH 


SLIDING COPIES. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS, 


In Six Numbers, 
WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior advantages of which are 
too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at every stage of the pupil’s 
practice. 

The. only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the subject of Penmanship easy, 
practical, and invariably successful. 


Price for Introduction, $1.08 per Dozen. 


SUPERIOR 


in 


Every Respect. 


LESSONS 


IN OUR 


LANGUAGE. 


Illustrated Lessons in Our Language; 
Or, HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
Designed to teach children English Grammar without its Technicalities, in a com- 
mon-sense way,—intelligently, thoroughly, attractively. 


By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D., 


Author of “ An English Grammar,” “ First Lessons in Camposition,” “ Rhetoric,”’ ‘‘ School 
Histories of the United States,” “A Natura] Philosophy,” etc. - 


16mo, 180 pages’ - - "e - - - Price, 55 cents. 


ENDORSED 
by the 


Best Instructors. 


HARKNESS'S 


Latin Series. 


An Introductory Latin Book, intended as an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections 
and Principles of the Language. - - - - - - $1 10 


A Latin Grammar, for Schools and Colleges, Revised edition. 12mo. - 1 30 
The Elements of Latin Grammar, for Schools. - . - - 110 
A Latin Reader. With References, Suggestions, Notes, and Vocabulary. - 110 
A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition. For Schools and Colleges. 1 30 
Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. With Notes, Dictionary, etc. 1 30 
Cicero’s Select Orations. With Notes, Dictionary, ete. - - - - 1 50 


The Universal 


Standard. 


KRUSIS 


INDUSTRIAL. 


A Series of Flat Designs for Calico and 
and other Print Goods, Carpets, Wall 
Paper, Laces, Silks, Cashmeres, and the 

Manual, 65 cts.| jike. By Cuas. KASTNER, Lowell Prof. of 


FREE-HAND AND INVENTIVE. 
SYNTHETIC SERIES. 


(Primary.) 


Four Books, each 18 cts. 


The only System 


: Design, Mass. Inst. of Technology. Siz which is treated 
Free-hand ANALYTIC SERIES. Books; per set, $2.50. aad 
(intermediate.) A Series of Relief Designs, representin 
° Six Books, each 22 cts. Manual, 65 ets. Architectural and Sculptural saan upon a 
Inventive, ani and their Historical Development. By S. 
PERSPECTIVE SERIES. E. CLEAVES, Prof. of Drawing and Design- 
(Grammar-School.) ing, Cornell Univ. Hight Books; per set, $3. thoroughly 
: Four Books, each 27 cts. Manual 65 cts.| A Series of Elementar Mechanical 
ADVANCED PERSPECTIVE AND SHAD-|  Mechan. Drawing, Mass. Inst. Technology. Educational 
ING SERIES. Six Books ; per set, $2.50. 
D R AW I N (High- School.) A Series upon Elementary Architecture. Basi 
e |Four Books: Nos. 1 and 2, 27 cts. each; Nos. By CuAs. BAascock, Prof. of Architecture, asis. 
3 and 4, 35 cts. each; Manual, 65 cts. Cornell Univ. Nine Books; per set, $5.00. 
Cornell's New Geographies and Outline Maps. Appleton’s Arithmetics. 
ST AND ARD Quackenbos’s Histories, Rhetoric, and Natural Philosophy. POPULAR 
Morse's Zoology. Primers of Science, History, and Literature (25 vols.) 
Lockyer's Astronomy. Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology. and 
Youmans's Chemistry. Hadley'’s Greek Grammar. 
Youmans’s Botanies. Harkness's First Greek Boo 
WORKS. ek Book SUCCESSFUL. 


Standard German, French, Spanish, and Italian Text-Books, &c. 


Teachers, Superintendents, and School Officers are respectfully requested to address ua on matters connected with the introduction and Saath ‘at 
attention will be given to any letters or orders with which we may be favored, and the most satisfactory terms will be made for teitroducticie ap Naf Sa sonar Ut pager 


Full descriptive circulars, cata- 


logues, wholesale and introductory price-lists sent to any address on upplication. Specimen copies of any of the above works for examination will be Surnished at special rates. 


Or of either of our Agents, 


M. W. HAZEN, 22 Hawley Street, Boston. 
C, E, LANE, 117 and 119 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Address 
8. J. DRINKWATER, Montoursville, Pa, 


THOS. SCHOLES, Lawrence, Kansas, Ww. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


C. BECKINGTON, Des Moines, Iowa. JOHN GOODISON, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. SOPER 


, Baltimore, Md 
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